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CECIL’S FORTUNE. 
pete V, 


LADY KATE’S WHIM. 





Oh, I see thee old and formal, 
Fitted to thy puny part, 
With a little host of maxims 
Preaching down” a daughter’s heart. 
TENNYSON. 


Miss Pomrret’s thin lips relaxed into a chil- 
ling little smile while her eyes gleamed, and she 
said : 

“If the countess knew that I was willing to 
assist you in such a scheme as that of having 
your fortune told she would become my greatest 
enemy. And, oh! Lady Kate, the Countess of 
Belgrave is the cruellest enemy that man or 
woman can have, as many know to their cost. 
Lady Kate, you really must not I don’t know 
what would become of meif you did, I should be 
ruined for life.” 

“It is not pleasant,” Lady Kate answered, 
“to reflect that one has a mother who is really 
ecnsidered hard-hearted and cruel by so many 
people. I hope you are mistaken, Cissy; and 
now will you make haste with my hair. While 
you are arranging it we will lay our plans for 
this scheme.” 

“IT daresay you think me weak and childish,” 
said Lady Kate, presently, after Pomfret 
had been occupied in brushing out her hair 
and was preparing to plait it; “ but yet among 
the fine and learned people whom I meet daily 
in my mother’s rooms, and at afternoon teas, 
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[LOVE AND PRIDE. ] 


and such places as I visit now before I make my 
entrance into the world of the London, season, 
I have heard conversations which show me that 
the supernatural and the mystic have as many 
charms for the fine ladies and gentlemen of the 
nineteenth century as they had for the beaux 
and belles of the courts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth Louis. 

** People love still to read their future histories 
of themselves and of their friends, whether in 
the stars or in the dream-books of fortune- 
tellers, or at spiritual seances. People are much 
now as they were at Athens eighteen hundred 
years ago, when, as we read in the Holy Writ, 
they spent their time seeking or telling some 

new thing. Only last Wednesday I heard the 


Duchess of Berrylandsat my mother’s afternoon | C 


telling of this most wonderful man in Paris, 
who, the moment he has looked into your eyes, 
reads there aloud, as if from a book, all the 
history of your past life. Even your secret 
thoughts, which you had supposed known only 
to Heaven and your human heart, he tells 
aloud; and the duchess—who is in the 
strength and vigour of her intellectual life, a 

highly-talented, highly-speculative, deeply-read 
woman, if a little over forty, a handsome, 
energetic woman; without: a weakness either 
mental or physical, one would say, to look at her 
—the duchess assured Lord Hope, who is an 
eminent man, you know—he is the Queen’s ad- 
vocate, and one of the most learned men in 
Europe—well, I heard her assure him that this 
Carnall—I think the name is hideous—well, 
that this Carnall had told her thoughts of her 
own which she had forgotten. And that she 
had seen a certain French countess blush and 
weep and entreat him to be silent when he 
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began to tell her of her former life in Brittany 
before her marriage, and of the young soldier 
whom she loved and supposed dead, but who 
was in truth at that moment alive in London. 
He was going to give her his address publicly, 
but the French lady entreated him to be silent. 
Now, this is a fact, and Lord Hope, that learned 
man, did not laugh the duchess to scorn, but 
said: “*‘ There were more wonders under the sun 
than were dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 

“ All I mean by this is that if these very wise 
and learned and thoroughly worldly people 
believe in these wonderful, unreasonable things, 
then, why is a mere girl less than half their age 
to be condemned as weak and ignorant if she too 
desires toknow something of the future? This 

arnall in Paris charges ten pounds for a con- 
sultation, and twenty pounds if he tells your 
fortune. Now, although I have beautiful 
jewellery and everything I can desire in the way 
of dresses, the countess never gives me any 
money, and my father gives me very little. I 
could no more, even if we were in Paris, afford 
to consult Carnall than I could accomplish a 
journey to the moon. But the old woman you 
speak of does not charge such great fees, does 
she P” 

“No, Lady Kate, certainly not. Mrs. Topham, 
that is her name, does not charge more than 
half a guinea—for that sum she will undertake 
to tell you whom you will marry, and whether 
your married life shall be pleasant or painful ; 
also she will tell you who loves you and who 
merely admires you in a selfish fashion. She 
will tell you the true disposition of the man you 
are to marry, if you will only show her a bit 
of his handwriting ; or, better still, his photo- 


graph.” 
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Lady Kate’s bright grey eyes flashed asshe | milliémaireduke whose diamonds will outweigh | 


¢ But, mother,” cried. Kate, passionately, 


glanced over towards her writing-table of earved | those of royalty, a leader of: the» fashions’ of | “that..seems .to..mé. monstrous, quite—quite 

Europe, a voice in the politics of nations—for| monstrous. Love is Heaven born. Without 
she knows that impulsive, girlish Kate is clever lové it seems: to me that the world would be a 
and an original thinker in her way. All that wilderness—that the business of everyday life 


oak. In that drawer she had placed last night 
the sketch of the face of Cecil Renfrew, ‘which 
face had struck her as so interesting and fuil of 

ower, that she had taken out a small pocket 
B ctch-book, which it was her somewhat eccen- 
trie custom to carry, and had made a striking 
likeness of him upon the spot. 

Lady Kate had no wish that Miss Pomfret 
should see that likeness, and she was very angry 
with herself for caring one atom whether Pom- 
fret saw it or not; but, all the same, she was 
determined that her confidential maid should 
not see it, and that this wonderfully absurd Mrs. 
Topham should see it, and tell her something of 
the unknown who had rescued her the night 
before. She arose and walked across the room 
as soon as her magnificent hair was arranged, 
and then she said: 

“T will finish my toilette myself, thank you, 
Pomfret.” 

The facet was Lady Kate was’ in a hurry te 
find the sketch which she had made of Cecil’s 
face. 

«“ But, Lady Kate, you have not told me when 
you wilibe ready to go with me to the fortune- 
tellen:”” 


“To-nivht, Cissy, when the earl and countess 
are e to dimmer at the Prime Minister’s.._.L 
shall be left at home to play chess with my 
nade aunt—my mother’s sister—Miss Bruce 
wh®wilkarrive from. Scotland to-day ; but I must 
plead fatigne and pretend to retire to my roomy 
Yow mast bire a cab which must wait for us at 
the eorner of the Square. I have just haif-a- 
sovereicm which I shall give to this wonderful 
Mrs. Topham. I suppose we shall not be absent 
more than an hour?” 

“T ean’t tell, Lady Kate, because I have no 
time te go and make an appointment with Mrs. 
Tophanss; amd go she may have matty other 
people with her, and we may be-obliged to wait 
tor our turn.” 

« Anyhow,” said Lady Kate, “we shall be 
home long before the cow-tess.” 

«The countess wishes yom to. breakfast with 
her this morning, Lady Kate, im her own 
boudoir.” 

Lady Kate made @ little gesture of impa- 
tience. 

“Itis to talk to me of my fiancée, the Mar- 
quis d2 St. Germaine,” she said to herself. “I 
am not required to love him, but I must try and 
fascinate him. Oh, I wish I could become a 
milkmaid for a little while, or something else 
than a Lady Kate who must become a rich 
duchess. 

As soon as Pomfret was gone Lady Kate took 
out the pencil sketch of Cecil Renfrew from the 
drawer of the desk, and as she looked at it she 
sighed, a long, soft, deep sigh; her warm heart 
was beating fast. While she looked in the face 
of Cecil a sort of thrill rushed through her 
veins. 

“T wish—I wish that his face was not so 
noble and so sweet,” she said to herself. “So 
much like a dream face that haunted me in the 
days of my childhood. Yes, I think, perhaps, I | 
had better never see that man again; and if I 
do how cold and proud I must be to him—for it 
is my duty, and if the countess knew my 
thoughts she would send me to a lunatic 
asylum.” 

* * * * * 


Lady Kate Ormond is seated in the elegant 
boudoir of her countess mother. She wears an 
exquisite morning robe of white cambric trimmed 
principally with the same material in bright 
blue; white lace is at her cuffs and round her 
throat. 

She seems, with her fresh, rosebud face and 
golden hair, like some lovely fiower, radiantand 
blooming. Her mother looks at her with a cer- 
tain inward contentment ; surely no blasé French 
marquis, desirous of wedding an English beauty 
of long descent, could take exception at so much 
sweetness, so much loveliness. © 

No, the worldly countess will yet see her child 
an elegant French duchesse, the wife of a 





| between her mother and herself, and she 


exuberance of spirit, that impetuous hatred of 
shuns and conventionalities which the shrewd 
countess is so anxious now to crush and curb in 
her exquisite daughter, because she thinks they 
would distress the fastidious Frenchman whom 
she desires for a son-in-law. 

The countess yet knows well it will make 
the young duchess more popular in society in 
peers to come; but.a simple maiden in her 

loom and a young marri 
differently-placed individuals. 

The breakfast service of the countess was of 
exquisitely chased antique silver, the Dresden 
china cups were costly as gems. The graceful 
countess, withdver hair drawn back and powdered. 
as it was ber famcy to bear it, with adaihty 
white lace cap onthe top of ber hau rhead, 
attired in a peignoimof crimson silk white 
lace, looked like a n of the old re: 

Lady Kate was hungry and ate of 
toasted cake an@ieold pheasant. The countess; 
had a more fastidious appetite—she drank her: 
café an lait amd sighed. - 

Such ant ipe as yours is ‘worth a for- 
tune,” she said, withaemile. “When you have 
done-E wantto talk with you.” 

“*T shall have demolished this toast in five 
minutes,” said: Lady Mate, “and then I am at: 
your service.” 


And in five minutes Kate left the tableand | 
side 


came and sat by her mother’s 


duchess are two | 


could hardly go on.” 

“Stop,” said the countess, “such discussions 
weary me—they are unbecoming, Such words 
| from your lips are, in fact, terrible; they make 
| me blush to think that a daughter of mine could 
utter them. Love, indeed! Itis the theme of 
servant-maids, and gmilliners, and shopwomen. 
Ladies, Kate, nevet*dpeam of such a thing, 
except in connection withthe drama or a book 
of poems as mere pastime; as, in short, what it 
is—fiction, Kate, fiction. When you are older 
ee will understand:that what men mean by 
ove is a very th passion, which often leads 

codto done off 


to their ruin ‘their victims; and 


Many yor ami ewk'nnd foolish 
ms on preston and ‘paaetit wate 
marry a. very” hij onm 2 ul wife 
-with a title in her-own right) \anid yow know that 
as there is no heimahale yow:will be Countess of 


Belgrave whem yout:father dies: Well, now, if 
you 'took it into your head to-lewe this-husband 
of yours in the) foolish, way that 


poets dream of: you would be avery miserable 
woman.” 


“ What do you mean, mother®”' Lady Kate. 
asked. f 


“Kate,” said the’ countess, «I have ited} Her cheeks were richest crimson ; her eyes 


letter from the mangmis,.he will be here to-night. 
You know that your father and.umyself are 
gens to dine with Lom , the Premier, 

Ve cannot decline thatimvite; the marcuis will. 
arrive*alout nine o'clock. Your Aunt Bruce 
will ee here to do the homeurs amd. to introduce 


Yes, mamma, but would it not be better if, 
I went early to my room and left the introdime- 
tion till the morning when you will be pre 
sent yaa . 

* No,” the countess answered, “I wish the 
marquis to emgage you in jon when you 
feel yourself perfectly unembarrassed, because I 
am sorry to say that in my presence you fre- 
quently assume a certain childish awkward- 
ness which it is quite time you left behind you 
in the schoolroom ; and your awnt, Ann Bruce, 
will not be a barrier to your natural flow of 
spirits. You were always very fond of your 
aunt Ann, she spoilt you in your childhood, it 
is true, in a most absurd manner; but you are 
at home with her, and I wish the marquis tosee 
you when you are at home—when, in short, you 
are yourself.” 

It was a strange confession for a mother to 
make to her child, that that child was not at 
home in her presence. And it set Lady Kate 
thinking deeply; she felt sorry that there was 
so little trust, so little passionate affeetion 


wondered if she were to blame. But nature and 
reason both told her that there was little of what 
we understand by the word “Love” in the 
mother’s soul for her or for anyone. Her 
mother was more’ like a strict governess to her 
than a tender parent; and when love is given 
grudgingly itis difficult to give much love in 
return. 

«* What are you thinking of, Kate ?’”’ asked the 
countess. ‘ You do not seem delighted to meet 
the marquis, that is, as it should be. No girl with 
a dignified nature ever suffers herself to take 
any deep or absorbing interest in any man, 
whatever she must sacrifice to duty in becom- 
ing a wife for the sake of —~” 

The cold countess paused, and Kate’s great, 
penetrating grey eyes were fixed upon her won- 
deringly. 

“Forthe sake of social position, wealth, the 
world, her family duty, in short,” continued 
Lady Belgrave; “but. Lshould be truly sorry 
to see you give way to so vulgar a feeling as 


“I meam thatif the Marquisde St. Germaine 
thinks: you the prettiest amd the most charmine 
woman of his) acquaintance, he will not think 
‘so formore than a year. Of course, my child, 
I know the world and you do not. Now you are 
to marry this wealthy, handsome, brilliant 
nobleman in the spirit of a highly placed 
woman of the world. You must mot care one 
‘atom for his love; if you do you will be a 
jealous and miserable woman. No, you must 
make up your min@ that in less: than twelve 
months some new and sparkling actress wili 
claim what he calls his heart. You will have 
nothing to do with that. No queen troubles 
herself about the amours of the ‘king,’ her 
husband. Your position as the Duchess of 
Montalbert will be almost as exalted as that of 
a queen» I want you to understand this, and 
to put the thought of such a ridiculous and av- 
surd thing as love out of your thoughts for 
ever!” 

«For ever!” Lady Kate repeated, and she 
looked down upon the flowery pattern of the 
carpet, and seemed to read there'a history sad, 
intricate and full of a mysterious awe, for a 
voice in her heart kept crying out to her all 
the time that the teaching of the countess was 
false, and that all the time there were two 
great powers abroad among men—two powers 
which stalked through the earth—the one hold- 
ing in her rosy hands flowers'and palm branches, 
the other clutching between his skeleton 
fingers the scythe and the hour glass, two 
mighty powers strong for Time, though one 
shall be crushed in the end, andthe other shall 
reign through eternity ; two powers—Love and 
Death! 





CHAPTER YI. 
A WONDERFUL. WITCH. 


But now a pale blue light she saw, 
It from a distance came ; 

She followed, till upon her sig’ 
Burst forth a flood of flame. 


Lapy Kare knew very well that at one 
o’clock in: the day the young man who had 
rescued her from the thievish crowd on;the 
previous night would call to see the earl. The 
earl, meanwhile, had received from.the countess 
an account of. the whole transaction, and he 





love, Kate, even for your husband.” 





understood that when the young man presented 


that women ofisense-and’ ity Bold aloof from 
gee the thoughtof ann ; * Now, while- 
am. upon subject. tae speak more 
inly.. The mangmis,. fut _meeliry is 
a mamofthe world. 
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himself he was expected to ask him if he could 
serve him in any. way. 

The countess. was too,haughty to endure with 
patience the idea that she was under obliga- 
tions to anybody... Perhaps this young man, 
whose.name she did not. know, had actually 
saved her daughter's life, and therefore the earl 
was ‘‘to,do the best, hecould, for him.’ The 
earl was,a man prematurely. aged and com- 
pletely under the control of his cold-hearted, 
strong-minded wife. 

He therefore promised ‘to “do/what. he.could 
for Cecil,” and then: the eountess, who hada 
sort of instinctive dread of her daughter.again 
meeting the handsome, self-reliant stranger, 
took .Lady Kate out shopping with ber, and 
having ence placed her om a seat close to a 
counter in, Marshall and: Sneligrove’s, and 
mounted guard beside her, she'gave herself up 
to the overturning of rare laces and embroidery 
for the space of two hours, while her: tell 
powdered footmen made two more in tire crowd 
of liveried servants who crowded round the 
door in Vere Street. 

And Lady Kute cared nothing for laces and 
embroidery. Her restless soul was busied with 
dreams of various kinds, as many coloured as 
the embroidered flowers and silks that. appeared 
to absorb the soul of the Countess ef Belgrave. 
Lady Kate wore an exquisite. toilette of light 
mauve trimmed with white lace. Her hat and 
parasol and gloves and» plume were all of the 
same amethystine hue. 

She looked like an incarnate poem. People 
in the shop, other customers not so highly born 
perchance, and moving in different spheres of 
fashion, were told that. the young beauty had 
not yet come out; thatishe:was to be presented 
at the next: Drawing-room held bythe Princess 
of Wales; that it was expected her beauty 
would then totally eclipse that of the then 
reigning queen of the season; that she was to 
marry the French millionaire, Marquis de St. 
Germaine, and would become eventually the 
Duchess de Monialbert. 

Ah, how many young girls who only saw the 
earl’s fair child from a distance envied her her 
superb loveliness and future brilliant career. 
And all the while Lady Kate was saying to her 
restless heart: 

“It seems to me that, after all, the boon I am 
denied, that of loving aad being: loved, is still 
the greatest gift that Heaven can give to 
mortals.” 

And then she thought of the fortune-teliler, 
and then of the marquis, the handsome, brilliant 
rake who was to become her husband, but whom 
she must not love because his love for her could 
never last, and she must learn to be quite in- 
dependent of it from the first. 

“What a horrible creed,” she said to her own 
heart presently, and then a burning thrill shot 
through her whole frame, for she saw the mar- 
vellous dark eyes of Cecil fixed upon her with a 
look of hungry, ardent love, that she could not 
mistake. 

Yes, instinet had guided him to the spot where 
he might be able once more to gaze on the face 
which now haunted him like the phantom of a 
murdered victim. . Poor Cecil, he had not slept, 
he had tossed restless and feverish through the 
dark hours,, thinking, mad with a hopeless long- 
ing for what common sense and reason told him 
could never be. 

He had duly presented himself at the mansion 
in Grosvenor Square at the time appointed, and 
being all the time. devoured by. a great hungry 
longing to behold once more the beauty of Lady 
Kate, he had asked to see the earl, and had 
sent in his card with the name Cecil Renfrew. 
He had been admitted, and had seen the old earl 
in his library, and had been thanked and asked 
what he desired, and had answered : 

“Some position in which he. might serve. the 
Ear] of Belgrave.” 

The old nobleman had looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“But you are well bred—a gentleman,” he 
had said.” 


« Yes, buta poorone. I am the-grandson of 








Sir Roderick Renfrew; I have been educated at | 


Heidelburgh ; Iam a good,linguist. Could you 
find me a position as tutor.” 

The earl had jingled his watch chain and pro- 
mised to consult the countess, and so the inter- 
view endgd. And, now Cecil has found his way 
into the large drapery establishment where the 
noblewomen of Hngland purchase their purple 
and fine linen, and he is looking at, Kate, and 
Kate is looking at. him. 

Ah! how was it that all the.cold-wise maxims 
of the countess mother seemed to be scattered 
to the four. winds of Heaven when once Lady 
Kate saw that dark face ofiCecil.Renfrew? He 
did not dare to raise his hat, even when his 
flashing black eyes met those grey, large, pene- 
trating eyes of the Lady. Kate, because he. met 
also the cold, blue eyes.of the Countess, of. Bel- 
grave fixed upon him in a haughty amaze, im- 
possible to describe in, words. 

The proud and angry countess spoke not a 
word. Cecil walked; to.another counter and 
occupied himself in. the purchase of gloves ; and 
soon afterwards the countess decided, ina hurry, 
upon a piece of embroidery, which was forthwith 
carried out to her carriage, which the footman 
called, and Lady Kate left the shop, her head in 
a whirl, her heart beating faster than it had 
ever beaten before in her life. When they were 
seated in the,carriage the countess. said to her 
daughter : 

«The man who was so good to us last night 
when the Empress. Theatre took fire walked 
actually just.now into. Marshall and Snelgrove’s 
and absolutely looked at. us as if he expected us 
to recognise. him, The presumption of some 
people is extraordinary,” 

Lady Kate’ looked resolutely out of the win- 
dow, so that her mother should: not see the 
changes on her fair face. How was it that she 
felt so bitterly angry with the countess? How 
was it that, her heart (was it, her heart ?)—any- 
how,.some importunate, voice in her soul kept 
on crying out that tne stranger (the reader must 
recollect that Cecil had not given his.card;to the 
ladies) was noble in mind and soul; aye, and in 
mien and bearing, as the highest-born and: most 
fastidiously-reared aristocrat in.all the créme de 
la créme of what is called English society—a 
very demigod among men, said this voice in her 
soul. 

She made no answer to her mother’s remarks. 
Instinct warned her to: bury the secret of this 
strong and subtle admiration in the deepest 
Gaepih of her heart.’ 

‘He will never be anything to me but a 
memory,” she said to hersif; ‘ but, oh, I wish I 
knew who he was.” 


* ¥ * * * 


Aunt Anne and bez#tiful Kate have dined, 
and now they are lounging before the fire in the 
long drawing-room of the Grosvenor Square 
mansion. It isa noble room: the fine windows 
are draped in amber, satin; the chairs and 
couches of same are covered in a lovely-patterned 
chintz; there are statues gleaming white in 
shadowy corners, and carved cabinets loaded 
with priceless china and bronze, and panels 
with portraits of the young beauty’s ancestors 
and ancestresses, and all of these thrown into a 
luminous yet soft relief by the light of many wax 
candles placed here and there on silver branches 
in the walls, 

Lady Kate was simply attired in black silk,a 
white ruffle at her throat; a heavy golden brace- 
let on her arm was her only adornment, save a 
bunch, of purple voilets at her breast, 

Miss Bruce wasa middle-aged lady, the very 
antipoedes of her haughty sister, the countess. 
She was stout, black-haired, with a pale skin, 
mild grey-blue, eyes, a placid smile, and a 
double chin. She possessed a caressing, almost 
submissive, manner, 

Every mortal child that came in her way 
loved Miss Anne Bruce. Lady.Kate had loved 
her when Lady Kate was a little girl, and now 
that.she was a grown. maiden she loved her 
still, and she knew that she could “‘ manage 
her” completely. Miss Bruce was examining 
with great delight a book of engravings. Lady 
Kate watched her with a half smile. . 





“ Aunt,’ shesaid, suddenly, going over to her. 

“ Well,.my darling.” 

“I feel tired. I wish you would not be 
offended if I go to bed.” 

Miss, Bruce put the book down in alarm. _ 

“My dear child, are you ill? You look 
charming, and’ I thought you enjoyed, your 
dinner. I have travelled up from Scotland, as 
you know, and I feel tired, but.you “4 

“Well, but I had sucha terrible fright last 
night, aunty. Fancy the theatre being on fire, 
enough to upset anybody’s nerves,” said the 
girl, turning, away her blushing face so that 
aunty should not see the smiles that would 
lurk at the corners of the sweet mouth. 
** Would you be offended, aunty, if I went to 
bed ?”” 

“No, my darling. But is not the marquis, 
the French marquis, coming to-night? I 
am afraid that I have forgotten a great 
deal of my. French, and, what little I have is 
now rusty for want of use.” 

“That won’t matter.at all, aunty, the mar- 
quis is an accomplished linguist and speaks 
English perfectly, so that you will be able to 
enter into the most interesting of conversations 
with him.” as 

“Ah, I see hew it is,’ Miss Bruce said, with 
a shake of her head. “ Youare shy; you feel 
nervous ; you wish to escape. Well, my dear, 
go to your room; I will make your excuses to 
the marquis.” 

“You dear, kind aunty!” cried Lady Kate. 

She crossed over to the elder lady and kissed 
her affectionately. Afterwards our rather 
volatile and impetuous heroine went to her own 
room. <A large fire burnt in the wide grate. 
Pomfret stood close to it holding, a very long 
fur cloak in her hands. 

Pomfret herself was equipped for the expedi- 
tion to the fortune-teller’s in a long black cloak 
and a close black straw bonnet that shaded her 
vivacious, rather cunning young face very 
much. 

** Make haste, Lady Kate!’ cried Pomfret. 
«‘ Heaven, alone knows what time we shall reach 
Mrs. Topham’s. ‘The cab has been waiting for 
nearly an hour at the corner of the square. 
Here are your boots. Let me draw them on 
for you. Now for the cloak,and you must wear 
this black velvet hat and thick black veil. 
Come along, Lady Kate; follow me down the 
pack staircase; we must cross the court and 
get out into the mews. Don’t be afraid; you 
must not be seen leaving the house by the 
front door; you might meet the marquis on tie 
steps.’’ 

This was true, so Lady Kate, who was reso- 
Jute and not dismayed by trifles when she had 
an object in view, followed her maid down the 
pack stairs and across the courtyard to the 
mews. From thence they emerged into the 
square, and were not long in finding the cab 
that was waiting for them and taking their 
places inside. 

It would have seemed that Mrs. Topham, the 
fortune-teller, was not a. very widely known 
prophetess, else would she most assuredly have 
dwelt in a more aristocratic quarter, but it 
appeared that the modern witch inhabited a por- 
tion of a house in Greek Street, Soho. 

«“ Where is Greek Street, Soho ?” asked Lady 
Kate. “Nota nice place, is it?” 

“Itis a dingy and dirty street leading out 
of the square called Soho,” replied Pomfret. — 

“Dear me,” said Lady Kate, “I'wish she 
lived ina pleasanter place. After last night's 
experience I have a-horror of low people. I 
hope no thieves will stop us as we get out of 
the cab.” 

Pomfret laughed. 

“How do you suppose, Lady Kate, that 
young women who are not earl’s daughters, and 
who always have to go on foot, contrive to 
escape being murdered and robbed ?” 

There was a certain bitterness in the tone of 
Pomfret which set Lady Kate wondering. 

“Can I have offended her in any way?” she 
asked herself. ‘And does she in truth dislike 
me in her heart? I have sometimes fancied so 
lately ; and yet how kind I have been to. her. 
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I wonder who Pomfret is, and what her history 
has been. I can never hear anything more of 
her antecedents than that she was brought up 
in an obscure village in Wales by a maiden 
aunt. Pomfret,” said Lady Kate, gently, 
“ have I offended you ?” 

“Oh, dear no, my dear young lady,” the maid 
answered, with a laugh. ‘‘ Whatever should 
make you fancy such a thing ?” 

But there was a hollowness in the laugh of 
Pomfret that echoed rather dismally in Kate’s 
ears. She felt at that moment that she was 
right, and that for some mysterious reason 
Pomfret hated her mortally. At last the cab 
stopped; the man descended and opened the 
door. 

«This is number nine,” he said, gruffly. 

Pomfret got out and held her hand out to 
Lady Kate. They both stood-shivering on the 
pavement. The night had turned very cold. 
An east wind was moaning at the street corners ; 
the fog was rising ; rain—a chilling, miserable 
rain was beginning to fall. 

“Am I to wait?” asked the man, when 
Pomfret had paid him. 

“No,” said Pomfret, promptly. “No, we 
will call a cab for ourselves when we come 
out.” 

* But we may not meet one, and it is rain- 
ing. Oh, yes, wait for us, wait for us!” cried 
Lady Kate, with emphasis. 

« Excuse me,” Pomfret said, bluntly. Then 
to the man: “ Don’t wait; we may be here for 
hours.” 

She spoke with a stern, commanding deter- 
mination that astonished Lady Kate. The cab- 
man drove away. 

“What do you mean by this, Pomfret?” 
asked Lady Kate, haughtily. 

“I mean, Lady Kate, that we have not 
money — between us to pay a cabman for 
waiting in the rain for hours !” 

“For hours! What do you mean? I will 
not be detained in a dreadful place like this for 
hours, and I begin to feel quite sorry that I 
came here; I don’t like your manner, Pomfret, 
at all.” 

“You have your remedy, Lady Kate,” the 
young woman answered, coldly. ‘“ You have 
but to complain to the countess, and she will 
dismiss me and give me a bad character, and 
prevent my obtaining another place, and in 
short ruin me; but that sort of conduct is the 
pastime of fine ladies.” 

“You are unjust, Pomfret. 
justice.” 

**So do I, Lady Kate.” 

Oh, the strange, cold cutting emphasis which 
Pomfret gave to those words. The sentence 
sec med to pierce the soul of Kate like a sharp 
da; ger, and yet the poor child was utterly inno- 
eent of having given the peculiar young person 
any offence. 

While she stood in a sort of bewilderment 
Miss Pomfret pulled the bell of the house, and 
a shrill, reverberating sound came to the ears 
of mistress and maid. Another instant and the 
door fell back, disclosing a long narrow passage 
dimly lighted by a feebly burning lamp at the 


I hate in- 


further end, but there was not a creature in| J’ 


sight. The door had been opened by means of 
some machiney which worked from a distant 
part of the house. 

Lady Kate followed Pomfret into the passage, 
and the door closed behind them with a loud 
bang. Lady Kate shuddered a little, but the 
nervous feeling was only momentary. It passed 
away, and she held up her head proudly. 

“Lead on,” she said, a little haughtily to 
Pomfret. ‘I suppose you know your way in 
this house ?” 

Pomfret walked on in silence. What strange 
ey oe of jealousy and bitter hatred against 
er beautiful, unconscious and gentle youn 

lady raged in her heart might have been re 
at that moment upon her countenance had there 
been an opportunity for’ studying it, and she 
muttered between her close shut, even, white 
teeth words like these: 

“She has always played the amiable until 
now, and I have striven to rouse her into anger 





so that I might justify my deadly hatred to my- | freq 


self, and now—now she has ordered me as if I 
were a dog—me, me! Ah, she shall repent; 
she shall bite the dust—the dust !” 

“The dust!” echoed Lady Kateg with a 
merry laugh, for her sweet temper was now re- 
stored, and her quick ears had caught the last 
words. “Yes, it is a terribly dusty place. 
Pomfret, hold up your skirts as I hold up mine. 
Why, where are we ?” 

She asked the question in some alarm. 
Pomfret had pushed open a door in the wall, 
then laying her hand on Lady Kate’s shoulder, 
she gently but firmly pushed her into a room. 
She herself followed. e door closed behind 
them with a yet louder noise than had the en- 
trance door. Lady Kate found herself in total 
darkness. : 

*‘What does this mean, Pomfret?” Lady 
Kate asked. ‘“ Where are we?” 

“In the throne-room of the witch,” Pomfret 
answered, with a bitter laugh. “She will show 
herself presently.” 

At that moment Lady Kate perceived a blue 
light in the far distance. 

“Go on, fear nothing,” said the voice of 
Pomfret in her ear. 

The hand of her maid still clutched Kate’s 
shoulder — clutched: it imperiously. She felt 
herself pushed forward, and like one in some 
strange and horrible dream she obeyed, and was 
driven close to the flame which grew all at once 
bright and large, and then Kate saw what 
looked like a fire burning in a low grate. Close 
to it sat the figure of a woman apparently 
bowed with age. She was enveloped in a black 
cloak. 

**Mother Shipton!” cried Miss Pomfret, at 
the pitch of her rather shrill voice, “ we all 
know that you discovered the secret of the elixir 
of life long centuries ago, and so you have lived 
on to the age of four hundred years, or is it 
five ?” 

«Five hundred years!” answered an un- 
earthly voice. 

“You call yourself Mrs. Topham,” pursued 
Miss Pomfret; “‘ but in truth you are Mother 
Shipton, and you tell us 

That the world to an end shall come, 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 

A hideous yell of laughter from the crone 
before the fire. Then shearose, advanced, threw 
back her hood, and turned a most frightful face 
towards Lady Kate. 


(To be Continued.) 








HINDOO WOMEN. 





Tux Hindoo women, when young, are delicate 
and beautiful, so far as we can reconcile beauty 
with olive complexion. They are finely propor- 
tioned, their limbs small, their features soft and 
regular, and their eyes bright and languishing, 
but the bloom of beauty — ae and also 
make rapid progress before they have seen thirty 

ears. This may be accounted for from the 
heat of the climate and the customs of the 
country, as they are often motiters at twelve 
years of age. 

No woman can be more attentive to cleanliness 
than the Hindoos ; they take every method to 
render their person delicate, soft and attractive. 
Their dress is peculiarly becoming, consisting of 
a long piece of silk, or cotton, tied around the 
waist, or hanging in a graceful manner to the 
feet; itis afterwards brought over the body in 
negligent folds ; under this they cover the bosom 
with a short waistcoat of satin, but wear no 
linen. Their long black hair is adorned with 
jewels and wreaths of flowers; their ears are 
bored in many places, and loaded with pearls; a 


variety of gold: chains, strings of pearls, and | nad 


precious stones, fall from the neck over the 
bosom, and the arms are covered with bracelets 
from the wrist to the elbow. 

They have also gold and silver chains round 
the ankles, and an abundance of ri on their 
fingers and toes; among those on the fingers is 


uently a small mirror. I think the richer 
the dress the less becoming it appears, and a 
Hindoo woman of distinction always seems to be 
overloaded with finery ; while village nymphs, 
with fewer ornaments, but in the same elegant 
drapery, are more captivating—although there 
are very few women, even the lowest families, 
who have not some jewels at their marriage. 
In these external decorations consists the 
— and pleasure of these uninstructed females ; 
‘or very few, even the best families, know how 
to read or write, or are capable of intellectual 
enjoyment. We learn from Homea that the 
women in ancient Greece always kept in a re- 
tired part of the house, employed in embroidery 
or other feminine occupations; and at this day 
the Indian women are never seen by those who 
visit the master of the family. They know but 
little of the world, and are not permitted to eat 
with their husband or brother, nor to associate 
with other men. 





A STRATAGEM. 


TxE parson from the pulpit spoke 
With fervent zeal se we ‘ 3 
His solemn voice rang through the 


—_ 

And filled the glade about the church. 
The congregation Creamil; 

Dozed over the words with which he 
Drew lessons of wisdom deep for each, 
Who came to hear him duly preach. 
The heated air, that sultry day, 

Gave weight to all the preacher’s say, 
That fell upon the listening throng 
Like the low sound of evening song, 
Lulling the weary heart to rest, 
Filling with peace the troubled breast, 
Until within that church not one 
Heard words from fervid parson’s 


tongue, i 
But slept, like virgins at the door, 
Whose light had died for evermore ; 
And though the preacher’s strain went 


on, 
Naught save low moans came from that 
throng. 


The preacher paused. O’er dell and hill 
Deep silence reigned, and all was stiil. 
In accents broad, with wakened ire, 
He screamed aloud, “ Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Fire !” 
Then to their feet that throng up- 
sprang, 
The women shrieked, and every man 
Cried, “‘ Dominie, where is the fire ?” 
From youthful ones to grey-haired sire, 
The preacher’s eyes flashed anger keen, 
While the people stood with frightened 


mien, 
And shrunk beneath the parson’s eye, 
When he with fervour out did cry: 
“ There is a fire of burning coals 
* In hell, ye lazy, drowsy souls !” wis 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mr. Farnin’s English version of “ Fa Fillede 
Tambour Major” has been produced at the 
Alhambra with marked success. 

Brvupvet, the Roman aeronaut, was to have 
ascended his balloon on horseback, but that not 
being allowed by the authorities, he mounted it 
on a trapeze. And on the trapeze he was seen 
until the balloon disappearei from sight among 
the clouds. Balloon and man, however, finally 
descended safely, close to the Pincio Prome- 


e. 
Sar the mistress of a cigar shop to a young 
Bohemian journalist :—*“ This is the sixth time 





that you have been here without saying a word 
about the money youowe me!” “ Ah, madam,” 
said the clever journalist, “when one sees you, 
they forget everything !”’ 
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LOST THROUGH GOLD; 
OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Frank Bertram’s Wife,” “Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., Fe. 
———— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TWO TELEGRAMS. 


But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
PROVERBS. 

Atmost by mutual consent the two friends 
avoided the subject of George Arnold for the 
rest of that day. Dorothea seemed to have for- 
gotten her depression of the morning. She 
talked cheerfully of her trip to Rome; she 
smiled more than once in the bright, girlish 
way that had fascinated Alice at The Grange. 

“I have never been abroad in my life,” she 
——— “and expect I shall enjoy it very 
much.” 

“But your home ?” suggested Alice. “The 
Grange will seem deserted without its mis- 


tress.” 
“I don’t care for anyone in the place,” said 
Dorothea, almost facetiously. “I love The 


Grange dearly, Alice, but I should love it all the 
more if only I could live there without having 
my time and attention claimed by every fussy 
old lady who chooses to ca]l on me.” 

**I have often wondered,” returned her friend, 
“how you ever came to settle in Keston. You 
seem so fitted for bright society instead of being 
alone in a little country village.” 

A suspicious moisture dimmed Dorothea’s 
clear eyes. 

“My life had been so hard untilI married, 
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[CAUGHT IN A TRAP.] 


Alice, that I thought I shonld like to rest. I 
longed for a home, and I had made up my mind 
I would never have any home that was not en- 
tirely my own, and so I bought The Grange, or 
rather Mr. Hardy bought it for me.” 

“ He could not have chosen you a fairer home. 
I never saw a place I liked so well.” 

Dorothea sighed. 

“It is lovely, but it is almost too quiet. I 
had been so used to an active life. I had no 
idea of what my existence would be tied down 
in a litfle village with nothing to do but to 
amuse myself; and yet I was very happy, 
Alice.” 

She spoke so decidedly in the past tense, that 
Miss Tracy looked up surprised. 

“And you will be happy there again, Dora, 
when you forget all the trouble I have brought 
upon you.” 

Dorothea shook her head. 

“TI don’t mind telling you, Alice. I wouldn’t 
mention it to anyone else in the world. I don’t 
think I shall ever live at Keston again.” 

Alice opened her blue eyes in astonishment. 
Mrs. Hardy went on calmly, so calmly that her 
friend knew it was on no sudden impulse she 
spoke, but in simple earnest. 

“You see, Alice, I never thought of living 
alone at The Grange. Such an idea never came 
into my head.” 

“You had your aunt.” 

** Yes, she loved the country. I wanted her to 
have a happy, easeful home. I think I prized 
The Grange for her sake most.” 


“But she will come back to you some 
day ?” 
“TI think not. She has gone to her only son; 


she loves him better even than she loves me. 
Owing to his wife’s jealousy of her she has onl 
seen very little of him lately, so now she will 
want to make up for lost time by living with 
him entirely, as far as aunty is concerned, my 
solitude at The Grange would be solitude in- 
deed ” 


Alice stole her hand into Dora’s. 
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time in all their friendship she felt herself the 

more favoured of the two ; for the first time it 

was her privilege to give, not to reveive sym- 

no Whatever were her own troubles, she 
one joy unknown to Dorothea. _ 

A good man loved her as his own life, and she 
loved him back again. Adverse circumstances 
might prevent her from becoming George 
Arnold’s wife, might even separate them for a 
time; but nothing would rob her of the con- 
sciousness of being loved. 

“ You will be married some day,” said Doro- 
thea, turning her clear eyes on her friend. 
“When you are at your happiest I shall be 
growing old and cross and ugly.” 

«I can’t fancy you growing old.” 

Dorothea shivered. 

“It must be terrible growing old alone, un- 
loved, uncared for, with no one to be sorry for 
you.” 

“ Don’t talk of such dreary things,” urged her 
friend, caressingly. 

“TI shall never take another companion,” 
said Mrs. Hardy, just touching the girl’s golden 
hair with her thin, white hand; “it would not 
be fair to the young lady. I should be always 
contrasting her with you, and comparisons are 
odious.” 

“Have you any friends in Keston, Dora? I 
don’t mean acquaintances. I know you have 
heaps of them. I mean real friends.” 

“Not one. I know numbers of people, but I 
am hard to please. I honestly think I liked the 
Miss Cardens, poor old things, as well as anyone 
in Keston. They were very old-fashioned and 
rather trying in the fuss they made over Ela; 
but they were very kind-hearted. I liked them 
very much. However generously Susan drowned 
your pet projects with cold water to your face, 
you might feel quite certain she was not running 
them down and yo” with them behind your 





For the first , 


back. Oh yes, there was something very 

genuine about those old maids, poor things !”” 
Alice looked up as though she would have 

liked to ask in what it consisted. 
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“T liked Miss Jemima best,”’ 


absently. |at being left alone. Only when they stood on 
“Poor Jemima. Who would have thought | | the platform Gid it occur to Mrs. Hardy to say 
she could go « ff like that 2” | to her friend : 
“You don’t mean to say she’s dead!” cried « Remember, dearjdf'Lam detcined, or if you 
Alice. ‘ Why she was not old.” are not comfortable; you bave Duixe Hardy’s ad- 
“Nor quite young, and she died, people | dress. Don’t scruple torgo or write to nim if 
say, of a disease peculiar toage. The doetor you want a friend.’ 
who attended her gave it as his opimion that =e think Mr. Hardy; ag done enough for me 


iss Jemima died because there was) nothing | 
in the world able to tempt her into wishing to 
iv 

W hat a very strange verdict.. Amd, where 
are the others ?” 

«Susan has taken Ela abroad. We mag fall 
in with them on our travels (I cam say Lifecl 
at all anxious to), and Arty isin Lomdon; I Be- | 
lieve; but I really know nething,. The, little 
scandal I have just told yowowas: picked’ up by 
stealth.” 

The morning after this, comversation, when 
Alice came downstairs, she found: Mrs. Hardy 
eagerly reading one of, those pink despatches 
which cause such strange anxiety) in so many 
homes. Miss Tracy looked up quickly as she 
saw her hostess busy, and strolled away to the 
iireplace. 

She bad not long to wait. In another mo- 
ment Dorothea put the note she had been:read- 
ing into her bands. It was very short and 
simple; its meaming was yery-plain; the sum- 
mons it contaimed very imperative. 


‘Tue Rev. William Stone, Ronoy, near 
Brussels, to Mis. Hardy, the Royal James, Hal- 
sted. My mother is dangerously ill. Comeat 
once.” 

This was the message which had blanched 
Dorothes’s cheek and given her face a worns 
anxious leok. -The telegram had been sent on 
from Halsted: Already precious time had been 








lost. 

oe Tt cannot eat.any breakfast,” she said, im- 
patiently, as the attendant brought in the 
savory meal. “ Alice, I must start by the next 
train. Iam very sorry to leave you, ‘put I have 
no choice; I must go to my aunt.’ 


“Take me too,” pleaded Alice ; 3% I. may be of 
some use; I understand illness.’ 

“I dare not take -you,” pear SEY Dorothea; 
“the illness may be infectious, and then Mr. 
Arnold would not thank me for exposing you to 
it.” 

“ My 
yours.” 

“But I am my own, and you belong to 
someone else; that makes such a difference.”’ 

Alice was silent. Inexpressibly she» dreaded 
being left alone, yet she. could not be selfish 
enough to attempt to keep Dorothea. from. her 
aunt. 

“You are quite safe now,” said Dorothea, 
tenderly; “‘ you are in no more danger than if 
the ‘ Aston Mystery’ had never been., The law 
directs that no prisoner be tried twice for the 
same Offence, so that if they had proof upon 
proof that you killed your cousin no harm could 
come to you.” 

“What shall I do, Dora?” asked Alice, 
gently. ‘Shall I wait for you here, or if there 
is no chance of infection will you let me come 
on to you?” 

“TI will think about it and telegraph from 
London. At present it seems to me this is the 
safest place for you. At this hotel they know 
everything. I think they took my view of the 
* Aston Mystery ;’ if you wentgmong strangers 
it might be different.” 

After the pretence of breakfast there were a 
few minutes of hurried packing, then Mrs. 
Hardy sent for the mistress of the hotel and 
commended Miss Tracy specially to her care 
during her absence. The woman promised 
readily to see after the young lady. From the 
first she had taken a strange interest in Doro- 
thea, and she was glad to be able to do any- 
tning to oblige her. 

_ Overcoming | her dread of being seen in the 

ublie streets, Alice drove with Dorothea to | 
the station. They talked but little by the way. 
Dora was strangely upset, and Alice nad 


danger would be no greater than 


” 





she said, a little 


enough to do to hide from her friend her sorrow 


already.’ 

“He will nof/mind doing more; he is a 
| staunch friend whén he isa friend at all, and 
you are one of itis special favourites, Alice.” 
| “I wish you didn’t hateshim so,” said Aliees) 


impulsivelys, “I think Mr. Hardy would ‘Tilted. , 
to be your-friend if only you would let; iim} 
Dora. 


Dorothea. 


| often, then there was’ a 
great ringing of ‘bells. © Ay. 
Tracy stood alone on the 
train. had whirled” her 
ight. 

It was asad, long drive bask | to the, hotel. 
Although she wasmo coward}-although, as- 
had told her, she could never again, be tried 
suspicion of Lord.Aston’s murder; yet Ali 
miserably ill at. ease. the last two}; 
months she had leant so completely on Dora} 
that she-was more like a» 
owapers than eat as eeg who at Aston Manor had 


voles Othe te to complain, of at the 
ered ji 


hotel. Every servant knew perfectly. who 
she was. and: ph smn had been accused’ of, but’ 
not ome with whowm:she came in’, 
to treat -her with the 

But no care, no 
hours of that day from: 
to Alice Tracy. Thespace betweem: 
tea seemed double its usual roe a ‘the in- 
terval. between tea and supper was simply in- 
terminable, and Alice finally. lighted herself a 
candle and retired to rest at the premature hour 
of haif-past nities wishing’ from: the bottom of 
her heart Mrs, Stone had not fixed upon the 
present: time to be;ill and require her niece’s 
kind. companionship, and also just: as) intensely 
that infection or no infection she' had clung 
bravely to Dorothea, and refused ta ‘be: left be- 
hind. 

It was hours before she went to:sleep. When 
she awoke the spring sun) was’ pouring into! the 
room, announcing to the sleeper as: plainly as 
words could speak that it was time to*get up. 
The brightness of the day banished’ the gloomy 
thonghts that had so disturbed Alice the night 
before. She went down to breakfast inthe 
best.of spirits. To her surprise a telegram was 
on the table addressed to herself. 


nancy 
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“Dorotura Harpy, Charing Cress Hotel’ 
to Alice Tracy, Edinburgh. Too late for my 
going to Brussels to be of any use. Iam going 
straight home. Come up by the same train I 
left by yesterday, and one of the servants shall 
meet you at King’s Cross.” 


It was very unlike Dora’s style, but as Alice 
knew, telegrams are always abrupt. She never 
doubted this one was sent by her friend ; she 
understood from it that Mrs. Stone-was dead, 
and her niece in her sorrowful surprise had 
gone straightto her own ccuntry home, there to 
hide her grief in solitude. 

The part of the message which most puzzled 
Alice was that a servant would meet her at 
Kine’s Cross. She had travelled alone before. 
| Surely after making the long journey’ from 
| Seotland to London she could manage the 
| trifling one from London to Bromley. The 
| train arrivedat midnight. Most of the servants 
lat The Grange were young; it seemed the 
| strangest arrangement imaginable. 

No thought of opposing it ever came to Alice 
Tracy. She rang for the landlady, and explain- 
ing the position to her, packed up her few pos- 
| sessions, and was driven to the railway station 
in ample time for the train specified. She had 





The train came steaming’ up. 
' easily evaded a reply. Siete! Alice warmly, more like 
| bade her take eare of ‘he d write toher| migeealways.” 
whistle ‘amd\a | © 
tgomient later pn 
out of | of 


Dora)! said} wonderingly. I’ 
on |,the household at The 
‘Alice dale yT don’t live at The Grange always, miss. 4 


. tree nor hed fees Mrs, Hardy-sent me to méebi you be- q 


tena ber 





and although she sympathised with her friena’s 
sorrow, she was very glad that she was so soon 
to meet Dorothea again. 

As the train glided into the terminus she 
wondered what was her next plan. ‘To go on 
to’ Keston would be impossible. ‘Surely it 
fwould be better to put up at an hotel tiil the 
Morning. She had not long to wait. A trim, 
superior-looking servant came to the carriage 
door, 


“My mistress sent me, miss,” after she had 
Poe saquired if Alice were Miss Tracy. ‘‘ She 
ab you would not like to go pac) an hotel 












































































ay Mes. Hardy pretty well ?” ‘asked Alice, 
‘ly. * How does she bear the news of Mrs. 
$ death ?” 

re Tkiea hard blow to herj-miss. They) were 

mother and daughter than aunt ‘and 

s. 

‘awere driving away/now ttieu/odth A 

‘thought came to. that position her 

could hold: at’ ‘The. Gramge, She 


Up 
thought she had s¢en all these. 
snot remember ‘face at! all; she- 
ght I had seen ail: 







‘ * on 


My sister, Mrs. Hill, ne marae: bla there, and 
generally stay with her-when, the mistress is 


se the regular servants were over young and 
pani te strangers in London.” 

So that was explained. “Alice didnot like the 
oman, despite herjcivility and her:relationship 
‘to. the kind old housekeeper: : There’ was upon : 
the uncomforteble feeling, that she had a 
Amown this: womam Before. .Shevtried in vain to 4 

me conviction ;-it. was too strong for + 


a Cettainiy her prejudice seemed unfounded. 

servant waited-on her with every mark of 
respect, unpacked the few necessary articles of 
toilette she would require for the night, brushed 
out her golden hair, and did everything in her 
power to. make her comfortable. 

‘But first jimpressionsiare very powerful, | In 
spite of all her kindness Alice was very glad 
when the door closed-on her. Five minutes 
afterwards’she was asleep, ‘but her sleep was 
troubled and uneasy.” In ali her‘dreams she saw 
Lady Aston standing,over her with a cruel smile 
on her beautiful face. 

It was ten o’clock in the day when she awoke, 
and the maid stood before her with a tray, on 
which was arranged a dainty breakfast. Alice 
despatched the coffee and new-laid egg and was 
isoon ready to gét up. ‘Soon after eleven they 
were on their journey. 

“It is very strangé,” said Miss Tracy, as they 
entered a first-class carriageoat Ludgate Hill; 
*T got up very late, and yet I ,am £0 sleepy I 
can hardly keep my eyes open.’ 

“ But think of your journey 3 hme miss,” 
said ber companion, respectfully; “it’s no 
wonder you're a little tired.” 

«A little tired!’ It was more Csi that. 
Never in her whoie life had Alice felt: anything 
like the overpowering drowsiness which was 
stealing oversher now. She fought against it 
bravely, but in vain: . Long: before they reached 
Bromley her head nad fallen back; and she was 
utterly unconscious of .all passing around ber. 


When Alite came to herself she was sitting 
in a large, pleasantly furnished drawing-room 
with her late fellow traveller and a tall, mascu- 
line-looking lady dressed in black.. The room 
was one she Had never been in before ; 3 of that 
she was quite sure. 

She put her hand to her head and tried to: 
collect her thoughts. Everything felt in confu- 

sion. She was asoneinamaze. How did she 

come there? ‘Who were, these two women? 

Where was’ Dorothea? What did it all mean P 

Such questions as ‘these rushed rapidly through 

her brain, and it was long before she could re- 

ca]l sufficient memory to “solve them. At last 





a rapid and very pleasant journey to London, 


slowly it came back to her—the hurried journey 
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‘rom. Scotland; the night at the hotel, and the 
starting for Bromley, her own sleepiness. 

How long was that ago? It had been morn- 
ing— now it’ was afternoon—then would it be 
the same day. The doubt was soon solved—on 
the centre table stood a pretty. contrivance for 
telling the date of the month; it pointed to the 
sixteenth of. March, only four day since her trial, 
Her two companions noted the direction of her 
eyes. 

“« She is awake now, I, think,” said the one 
who had met.Alice at King’s Cross. 

Alice sat spellbound, unable to speak—her 
tongue seemed.unable to do her bidding. The 
lady in black came up to her. 

“Tamglad to see: you, my dear; I hope we 
shall be able to make you comfortable.” 

The sound of the clear, hard voice seemed 
to break the spell. Alice started,to her feet. 

“There is some mistake,” she cried, wildly. 
* Madam, what house. is.this? Where am 1?” 

«You are at Sunnyside, my dear; and we 
will do our best to make: you at home.” 

“‘T can’tstop here,” returned Miss Tracy, re- 
solutely. . “I must continue my journey. I am 
expected at Keston to-night.” 

“That, is the story she always tells,” put in 
thesecond woman. ‘She must.go to Keston at 
once, she says she has a friend there waiting for 
her ; on every other point.she is as sane as you 
08 bes 

“As sane as you or I,” those words told a 
frightful tale to Alice: this,was a. madhouse. 

“‘ Indeed, indeed!” she cried, imploringly, “I 
am not mad. 1 don’t know who she is,” point- 
ing to the person who had accompanied her from 
Lyndon. “There is some terrible mistake. Let 
me go to Dora.” 

“No one thinks you are mad,” repeated the 
tady in black, reassuringly: ‘‘ You only require 
a ttle care and attention.. This isnot a mad- 
house, it isa house for people who are not quite 
strong. I haye two or three other young people, 
and I am sure they will tell you they. like being 
at Mrs. Deane’s very much,’’ 

“Tt is all a. mistake,” cried Alice. ‘I never 
saw this woman till yesterday.;. she was sent to 
meet me at the station, and she brought me 
here.” 

“‘ Mrs. Collins,” said the lady of the house, ‘I 
think you had better go—you only excite her. 
Assure the.countess we will do.all in our power 
for her sister.” 

«The countess!’ gasped ; Alice. 
mean Lady Aston?” 

But no answer came. Mrs. Deane, was busy 
conferring with her. visitor., ; Alice spoke 
again : 

** Will you-tell me by whose authority I have 
been brought here ?” 

Hush,” said Mrs. Deane, laying one hand on 
her shoulder,.“*do not make such a‘noise; you 
will be very happy at Sunnyside, and when you 
are better you shall go home again.” 

The woman who had’been called Mrs. Collins 
rose to take her departure. 

** My lady will be glad to‘ hear you are in safe 
keeping, miss,” she observed, as’ she passed 
Alice: “You'will remember, Mrs. Deane, her 
ladyship’s instructions are that Miss Vavasseur 
receives no. visitors and writes’ no letters.” 

Leaving Alice Tracy with a look of ‘agonised 
entreaty in her blue eyes, having voluntarily 
helped to inter a beautiful girl in a living prison, 
the maid left Sunnyside; and, after a seven 
miles’ drive to the nearest station, returned to 
London and made her way to a small private 
hotelin Portman Street. 

On the sofa in a small upper :sitting-room, 
with a feverish glitter in her black eyes, and a 
flush too bright for that of health upon her 
cheeks, lay Sybil. Countess 
Aston. 

It was not so.very: long, since she keld that 
private interview with, George Arnold, but, she 
was terribly changed since then. She was beau- 
tifnl still, hers. was a face which;would never 
lose its loveliness, but.an experienced,eye could 
read that disease had commenced its work upen 
bs frame; her passiens. were eating away her 

e. 
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She had sold herself for gold, had put away 
allthought of happiness for gold. Too late she 
found the old love welling up in her heart. She 
sinned deeper taen, and voluntarily, removed 
the life that stood between her and,her wishes ; 
then,came another check—the man) she loved 
not wisely but too well had let his heart stray 
into another’s keeping. 

How Sybil, Lady Aston, had persecuted her 
rival you know. To-day she had finished her 
evil work: by her contrivance Alice had been 
lured to a home for the mentally deranged. 
It was a wicked scheme. Yow can guess it all. 
Lady Aston had, by bribery and other means, 
discovered a great deal of Dorothea Hardy’s 
family history. She concocted the first tele- 
gram. Mrs. Hardy once removed it was easy to 
tempt Alice Tracy to London on the pretence of 
joining her. 

Drugs were plentifully administered in the 
coffee supplied to the poor girl by the obliging 
Collins. Before she had been ten minutes in 
the train she was unconscious; in this state she 
was conveyed to Mrs. Deane, a lady who received 
three or four patients, and who lived in a pretty 
village in the. wildest and. loneliest part of 
Kent. 

Mrs. Deane’s was not a madhouse ; she only 
took people who required a “little care’’ She 
had been at this calling for some years now, and 
had found it lucrative. To do her justice, she 
treated her inmates kindly, and, as a rule, they 
were not quite in their right mind ; she honestly 
believed Alice Tracy, or Miss Vavasseur as she 
had been described to her, was. sucha one; the 
blame of the affair rested with Lady Aston, not 
with Mrs. Deane. 

The maid Collins, the same George Arnold 
had seen at the Manor, went straight up to the 
sofa and looked at her mistress with a strange 
expression of contempt. 

“It is done,” she said, shortly. ‘‘ Miss Tracy 
is not likely to trouble you again.” 

A look of triumph came into Sybil’s eyes. 

«You cam go home, my lady, and catch Mr. 
Arnold if you can,” went on the maid, insolently ; 
* but I’ve done enough in the business. now. I 
shouldn’t care to be mixed up in) anything 
else. Give me the money we agreed on'and let 
me go.” 

How her words relieved the countess. She 
had.come to fear this woman as she had never 
feared. anyone: before in all the world: only 
Collins entirely: knew her: evil secrets ; others 
might guess them—one other did a little: more 
—but the only one who had positive: proof 
against her was,Collins. 

So while Alice Tracy; in the agony of her 
grief, was a prisoner at» Sunnyside, Sybil, Lady 
Vavasseur, counted out:to her maid the 'price of 
her silence, and the maid took it greedily and 
left her. ‘ 

The maid, like the mistress; had: sinned for 
gold. Weknow: gold brought little happiness 
to Sybil; it was a strange coincidence that 
Collins sailed three days afterwards for America 
carrying with: her her precious hoard, and the 
ship went down with every soul on board. 





CHAPTER XL. 
DISAPPEARED. 


Present fears are less than horrible imaginings. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


DororHEA Harpy never, paused on her 
journey from Scotland to Belgium, saye when 
she .was positively forced.to do so. by the ar- 
rangement. of railway companies and. steam- 
boats. So far from, telegraphing to Alice, from 
London, she never paused even half an hour in 
that busy capital. 

Her-love and anxiety for Alice, seemed ‘for a 
momént 16st in her love and anxiety ‘for the 
aunt she kad looked on asa mother. Weary, 
travel‘stained, worn out by alternate hopes 
and fears, she presented herself at the door of 
the English chaplain’s pretty white stone ‘villa. 
A maid admitted her whose unmistakeably 
British face inspired her with relief. 





“‘ How is Mrs. Stone ? I hope she is better ?”’ 

Mrs. Stone, ma’am ?” with respectful sur- 
prise. ‘She has not been ill.” 

Five minutes more and Dorothea was in her 
aunt’s arms weeping bitterly; the suspense had 
been too much for her. After all these weeks 
of anxiety and worry tiis new trouble had: com- 
pletely overtasked her strength. 

She clung nervously to her aunt, utterly unable 
to explain how she came there or what had 
summoned her. Mrs. Stone loved the young 
widow as her own child; she knew no light thing 
would have troubled her thus. Tenderly sooth- 
ing her she begged her to tell her what was griev- 
ing her. Dorothea gave her the cruel telegram. 

** But, my dear, who could have sent? Inever 
was better in my life.” 

“Tt was cruel,” sobbed Dora. ‘ Who could 
have been so wicked ?” 

Mrs. Stone was a. good correspondent. She 
knew all about the fair young girl whom Mrs. 
Hardy had engaged as companion, and whose 
history had proved so strange and tragic. She 
had praised Dora for her generous defence of 
her friend. She never linked Alice Tracy’s 
story with the forged telegrams. Her son, who 
came in presently to welcome his cousin, was 
more sharpsighted. 

“It is as clear as day,” observed the clergy- 
man. “This poor Miss Tracy evidently has 
many enemies. They do not dare to touch her 
while you are with her, Dorothea, but the mo- 
ment you are gone their opportunity comes. 
They send a telegram to entice you away.” 

“TI do not understand,” replied the young 
widow, putting one hand to her aching head. 
**They could not try her over again.” 

**Lady Aston was influenced by personal dis- 
like, gathered from your letters.” 

“Oh, yes; I think she hated Alice.” 

«Well, if the poor girl fell into her power it 
would be easy enough for her to hide her so that . 
she’ disappeared as completely as though she 
wére dead.” 

“ Dead !”” 
mean ?” 

But the Reyerend Manus Stone was a little 
nettled.. He had conceived a fine theory, and 
he was vexed when other people did not see its 
force. 

«* Have you never heard of lunatic asylums?” 
he asked, bluntly. “For a woman in Lady 
Aston’s position it would not be an impossi- 
bility to immure a.patient in one without her 
consent.” 

«*A lunatic asylum ?” gasped Dorothea. “And 
I have exposed her to it; it is my doing.” 

And then, witha bitter sob, her head fell back 
on the cushion, and her two hands hung list- 
lessly by her side. The blow was too much. 
After.a year of perfect ease Dorothea had sud- 
denly been exposed to three months of constant 
anxiety. 

She had lived, so to speak, in terror of a 
coming trouble. Barely three days before that 
terror was removed ; the law had not condemned 
her friend. She had planned a tranquil happi- 
ness for them both, and now a danger more 
awful than any she had dreamed of arose, and it 
was her fault. 

Kindly hands bore the slender form upstairs ; 
kindly fingers took off the travelling dress, and 
strove by every means to restore consciousness ; 
nothing seemed of any avail. Two hours after 
her fainting-fit Dorothea was lying on one of 
the dainty white beds smelling so sweetly of 
roses and lavender, her clear eyes still closed, 
her teeth clenched, her hands cold as ice. 

A doctor came promptly in reply to an urgent 
summons. No foreign luminary, but a clever 
English physician who, taking a holiday from 
overwork, chanced to be visiting in the village. 
He gave one look at the fair, pale face, and then 
he told Mrs. Stone that her niece was danger- 
ously ill. 

** Some terrible shock to the nerves,” observed 
the man of science, gravely. ‘ Brain: fever is 
coming on rapidly.” 

His words were but too true. Before morning 
Dorothea was raving in all the wildness of de- 
lirium ; her eyes bright with a feverish sparkle, 
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two red spots burning in her cheeks, her small 
hand clasped together in an agony as she 
prayed them to save her, to shut her up and not 
wo let Lady Aston get her. 

It was the one fancy of her delirium that the 
countess was pursuing her. It seemed to the 
poor, disordered brain that she and Lady Aston 
were racing each other from Scotland to Keston. 
Once arrived at Bromley she—Dora—would be 
safe, but she never quite got there. She was 
always on the way; but in spite of all her 
efforts she never gained the desired haven. 

Meanwhile, as Dorothea hovered between life 
and death, people in England began to wonder 
at her silence ; the housekeeper at The Grange 
and the landlord at the Edinburgh Hotel both 
wrote to Duke Hardy for instructions. That 
gentleman himself felt puzzled, it was unlike his 
previous experience of Dorothea ; he began to 
fear something had happened once more to 
trouble her as regarded Alice. 

Ovr barrister was not a person to remain in 
doubt when that doubt could be solved. He 
thought as little of a journey to Scotlandas ofa 
morning walk, so he went over the border him- 
self and interrogated the landlady pretty 
closely. 

The tale he heard bewildered him: Mrs. 
Hardy had been summoned to her aunt in 
Brussels, who was dangerously ill; on arriving 
at London she found her aunt was dead, and her 
journey to Belgium was, therefore, useless ; she 
telegraphed to Miss Tracy to join her there— 
here all clue failed. 

It was the strangest story Duke had ever 
beard, and one that annoyed him greatly, even 
though he detested Dorahe did not like to think 
of her as mysteriously lost. She seemed, so to 
say, to have vanished off the face of the earth, 
to have gone like a shadow—no one knew 
whither. 

Duke Hardy remembered one who would be 
as anxious as himself to discover anything that 
eoncerned Alice Tracy. He took the first train 
te Halsted and astonished George Arnold by a 
morning visit at Trent Park. Very simply, 
very calmly he put the facts of the case before 
the ex-captain. George listened as one ina 
dream. 

“ The first question,” concluded Duke, “ is are 
they together or separate ? that once solved the 
rest will he easy enough.” . 

“Separate,” returned George Arnold, after 
only a moment’s pause; “if they were together 
we should have heard. Supposing Miss Tracy 
ii Mrs. Hardy wonld have written, I feel sure of 
Sad 

“Tam not. I believe they are ther.” 

“And why ?” " bags 

“ Devotion such as that shown by Mrs. Hardy 
te her friend is so rare that if they were 
separated it must be against their own wills.” 

“IT quite agree to that.” 

“Then your theory is nipped in the bud—if 
they are separated against their own wills they 
would come to me for help.” 

George looked bewildered. 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of—here, in the nineteenth century, two 
ladies disappear so entirely that not a trace of 
them remains.” 

“It appears to me,” resumed Duke, grimly, 
“that someone ought to act and act promptly. 
Raymond Hardy left me guardian to his widow. 
I feel responsible in a manner for her safety.” 

“ Do you mean youthink there is any danger ?” 
im a strange, husky voice. ‘Would you tell 
me that either Alice or her friend has been 
made to disappear ?”’ 

There was no mistaking his meaning. Duke 
did not attempt to evade the question. 

“I think there has been foul play some- 
where. People don’t forge telegrams for 
nothing.” 

“What shall you do? You have no proof the 
telegram was forged.” 

“ [ shall have proof enough soon, I am going 
over to Brussels at once.” 

“ But your clients ?” said George, in amaze- 
ment. 

“It is the Easter vacation. For the matter of 





that, Mrs. Raymond Hardy is a client her- 
self.” 

“I think,” said George, gravely, “it would be 
better to go to London to endeavour to find out 
about the train Miss Tracy travelled by. It 
was due very late at King’s Cross: it is barely 
three weeks ago; surely someone will remember 
the fact of her arrival.” 

“We can try your plan as well as mine. I 
declare I see no light in the affair either way. 
Where’s the countess ?” 

** Which one ?” 

“The dowager.” 

« At the Manor; the little countess and her 
sister are there too, and Mrs. Brown with them. 
They happened to be there on a visit when Lady 
Aston came back from England, and I could 
hardly make them leave at once, it would have 
been too marked an insult.” 

“I thought your opinion was the children 
were unsafe with y Aston.” 

«They are not exactly with her—Mrs. Brown 
takes excellent care of them; the Manor's a 
large place, I don’t suppose they see their step- 
mother even once a day.” 

“Your opinion of. her ladyship seems to have 
improved.” 

“It is just the same as it was a month ago; 
but I can prove nothing, and I do not want to 
come to open warfare.” 

“And you say the lady has been to Eng- 
land ?” 

“Yes; she did one very wise thing—left her 
maid behind her, and she has gone abroad, I 
believe. I have often thought that maid knew 
more than she chose to say.” 

“So does Lady Aston. I expect she could 
help us to find Miss Tracy and Mrs. Hardy if 
she chose.” 

“IT have not seen her since her return, bnt I 
honestly believe she has no share in the strange 
ds ppearance which so baffles us.” 

~ It will not baffle me long,” resolutely. ‘I 
mean to come to the bottom of it.” 

“Tl help you. I'll go with you to Belgium, 
if you'll let me.” 

“ You had better stay here,” with a strange 
expression of his dark eyes; “from what I’ve 
been told this morning there’s plenty of work 
lying here ready to your hand.” 

« What sort of work ?” in real surprise. 

“When the verdict of ‘Not Proven’ was 
given at Edinburgh last month neither you nor 


I believed it. I fancy, Mr. Arnold, the time 
has —— disproving it.” 
“ How led 


Only that one little word, but what a weight 
of eager anxiety was compressed into it. 

* Are you su itious ?”’ 

“ Don’t jest!” cried Arnold, hotly, “I can’t 
stand it.” 

**I would never jest on an important subject. 
If I am to help you, you must let me choose 
my own manner. Once more, are you supersti- 
tious ?” 

“Not for a Scotchman. The people round 
about are the most blindly credulous set in the 
world.” 

«I thought so.” 

“Why ?” 

«Have you heard their last idea ?” 

“No.” 

“It’s reported that Lord Aston’s ghost has 
returned to haunt the Manor. It is said that 
for more than a fortnight this ghost has paced 
up and down the lime-tree walk every evening 
at dusk.” 

“Rubbish! As though anyone could believe 
such nonsense.” 

«« Everyone believes it. I have made inquiries. 
Two of the Manor servants have been frightened 
into fits. My lady herself is not quite proof 
against it.” 

“ How comes it that you hear this story the 
instant you set foot inthe place? I mever even 
suspected it.” 

** People are afraid to tell you. It concerns 
you as the trustee to put down such gossip for 
the children’s sake, therefore care is taken not 
to let it come to your ears.” 

“Tl put a stop to it pretty quickly.” 





“If you take my advice you'll do no such 
thing. Never interfere with spirits; it’s 

rous.” 

«You don’t mean you believe it ?” 

“TI don’t believe in ghosts. I believe some- 
one paces up and down the lime-tree walk. 
There’s nothing done without a motive. This 
person is playing the ghost for a purpose; it 
rests with you to find out what.” 

« Well, I shall keep watch to-night.” 

“Good! I'll come with you.” 

Soldier and barrister kept their resolution. 
At eight o’clock they entered the lime-tree 
walk, and concealing themselves in a rustic 
arbour, commenced their watch. 

“I don’t believe in it,” said Arnold, when 
they had been there a good half-hour and seen 
nothing. 

“ Perhaps someone warned Mr. Ghost of our 
intention.” 

“Hark! What was that?” 

Duke’s: quick ear caught a slight sound. 
They listened breathlessly. A minute more and 
a figure advanced slowly towards them—a man 
of Lord Aston’s height and figure, with the 
peculiar bowed, feeble appearance which had of 
late so grown u the peer. The face was 

hastly white; the fingers thin and bony; the 
ir white and long. Arnold uttered a sharp 
cry. In spite of his professed unbelief, he had 
a slight touch of Scotch superstition. For an 
instant he really believed he was in the presence 
of his godfather’s spirit. 


(To oe Continued.) 








PAINT. 





Everyone knows, or ought to know, that it is 
dangerous to sleep in newly painted rooms, on 
account of the presence of the vapour of turpen- 
tine. Several theories, more or less plausible, 
have been propounded to explain the prejudicial 
effects of the inhalation of these vapours ; but, 
whatever be the correct explanation, there is no 
doubt of the danger of occupying a room recently 

inted in which turpentine has been employed, 
Before complete desiccation has taken place. 
It was pointed out by the Council of Hygiene, 
that a sudden death which recently took place 
in Paris was attributed to this cause, it bys 
shown that it could not be ascribed to the 1 
which entered into the a of the paint 
of the room in which the eased slept; the 
lead being fixed and non-volatile, cannot in these 
cases be accused of being the offending element. 





A CLOSE IMITATION, 





Lonpon beggars are wonderful adepts in the 
art of deception. Paralysis is often imitated, and 
so closely that there is no detecting the imposi- 
tion. A fellow is directed how to hang the 
elbow, twist the wrist, and drop the fingers of 
one arm, and to drag the corresponding leg 
limply after him,counterfeiting a paralytic stroke 
to life. Whole days are necessary to accom- 
plish this. Not many years ago one of these 
worst paralytics, who was accustomed to throw 
off his seeming infirmity and play the burglar by 
way of change, was caught in the very act of 
breaking into a house and committed for trial. 
Here he got up such a semblance of hopeless 
paralysis as deceived everybody. Everybody, 
including the judge and jury, commiserated his 
case, and he escaped with one year’s imprison- 
ment instead of a long term of penal servitude. 
The doctor of the prison to which the convict 
was next transfe felt sure that the whole 
thing was a sham, and tried all the ordinary 
methods of detection, including 4 liberal use of 
the galvanic battery, but without effect. At 
length a great heap of damp straw was collected 
in the gaol yard, and the scoundrel, still stretched 
on his pallet, which he never quitted, was placed 
thereon. The straw was fired on all sides, throw- 
ing out a little flame and dense volumes of 
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smoke. This did the business, and quickly, too. 
In less than a minute the paralytic astonished 
everybody but the doctor by bounding out among 
them with the agility of a deer, exclaiming that 
‘the game was up.” 








FACETIZ, 





THE TURKISH REFORMATION. 


(By telegraph, from our own Turkish Spy.) 
Pera, FRipay. 


Tux household of the Sultan has been thrown 
into a state of the utmost consternation at the 
rospect of a Liberal Government in England. 
Reforms are now considered inevitable, and 
among the ladies especially there is a fearful 
despondency. The Sultan is most determined 
to economise, and he sent yesterday to Sir 
Austen Layard to borrow half-a-crown to 
purchase a housekeeping book. “I'll have no 
more harem-scarem goings on,” he is reported 
to have said ; and the fact that an employé who 
had been detected smuggling hairpins into the 
lace on the sly has been bastinadoed con- 
rms the rumour. 
SATURDAY. 
Tux Sultana has just presented her weekly 
account. There has been a most terrible scene. 
The Sultan refused to pay for the milk for her 
favourite cat, and the lady went into a cataleptic 
fit. But the Sultan was obdurate. “I’m going 
to hold the puss strings tight,” he said, “and so 
you'll have to try another lait.” 
Monpay. 
To-pay the Sultan has declared that for the 
future the washing must be done at home. 
« Instead of soporific laziness in bed, we'll have 
soaporific activity out of it,” were his words. 
TUESDAY. 


Expensive Paris bonnets of various shapes 
and fashions have this morning been abolished. 
Henceforth the ladies will dress in accordance 
with an Imperial Hatt which has been designed 
for the purpose. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Tue Sultan, to save money, is now whitewash- 
ing the Palace ceilings with his own hand. Sir 
Austen Layard has expressed his approval 
warmly, and has asserted that by this act the 
Sultan has brought himself within the pale of 
civilisation. —Funny Folks. 

BEACTION. 


Frest Mercuant: “ Well, what’s fresh ?” 

Szconp Dirro: “Oh, I think things are 
looking better, people getting on their legs 
again.” 

F. M. “ Think so?” 

8. D.: “No doubt of it. Good many people 
uesd to ride, you know—walk now—ta, ta——” 

—Punch. 
FLIGHTY. 


He: “My dear, your pen has been flying 
over the paper ‘ like a bird’ all the morning.” 

Sue: ‘‘ You see, love, that is because it is a 
J(ay) pen.” —Fun. 


TERPSICHOREAN MEMS. 


Danctina masters are proverbial for their 
ingenuity. We knew one who, when he unfor- 
tunately lost his leg, immediately had an arti- 
ficial one constructed of Terps-hickory wood. 

After much anxious consideration, we have 
come to the conclusion that the most appro- 
ap dance to “wind up” with is the Scotch 
** reel.” 

In State balls the numbers of dancers are 
always carefully ascertained. This is called 
getting at the “light fantastic toe-tal.” 

The Irish national dance is never practised in 
fashionable assemblies. On the contrary, it 
— be considered extremely ob-jig-tion- 
able. 

The annual dance of “Jack and the Green” 
is geneny supposed to be a sort of May- 
zurka. 


is simply because they know it isa salt-a-tory 
exercise. 

The common trade term “dancing pumps” 
contains a great moral truth. All corpulent 
people readilyadmit that dancing pumps quicker 
than any other exertions yet invented. 

—Funny Folks. 

Tue most terrible maladies sometimes re- 
sult from disappointment in love. We have 
heard of a yourg man in Manchester who 
was rejected by his inamoratta, and morti- 
fication immediately set in. 








TIME’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 
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CHAPTER XV. 





BEATTIE’S NEW HOME. 


Oh! th’ uncomfortable ways such women have! 
BEAUMONT. 


“Tam glad to see you, my dear, and hope 
you were not frightened by the storm,” she 
said, tranquilly. 

Beattie felt too confused to be able at the mo- 
ment to analyse her sensations. She stood like 
one in a dream, her head half lying on the 
breast of her father. But as she awakened 
from an ecstatic dream, the first sound she 
heard was the voice of her stepmother. 

«My dearest, dearest Miss Rochester—come, 
you really must let me call you Jessie. Some 
people, you know, seem from the first life-long 
friends; you must not refuse to stay,” Lady 
Allenby was saying, laughingly. ‘“ Nonsense, 
ma chére, why the other day you dressed for 
fun in that eighteenth century rose-coloured 
velvet. My maid shall make you up a toilette 
only too fine for an everyday mortal.” 

Jessie Rochester was laughing, but in a some- 
what embarrassed manner. The difficulty 
seemed to be that she could not stay to dinner, 
being attired in a riding-habit. _Even with her 
father’s arm about her, an odd chill struck to 
Beattie’s heart. She did not—could not pause 
to analyse her feelings. Besides, girls are not 
in the habit of analysing their feelings. Buta 
shiver chilled her heart; an indefinable dread 
cowed a girl who had never till this day known 
the sensation of fear mentally or physically. 
She, however, looked at Lady Allenby stead- 
fastly —almost rudely, a bystander might 
imagine. 

«« Dinner will be spoilt!” cried Lady Allenby, 
half gaily, half petulantly, glancing at her 
watch. “‘ Really, you girls must run away, and 
pray—pray do not be long. I will send my 
maid to wait on you; I will take no denial,” 
she laughingly went on, almost taking Jessie 
Rochester in her arms. “ Your papa will pro- 
bably be rushing in presently in time for a cup 
of coffee, all distraction. Now go, both of you.” 

She rang the bell sharply, then said, smil- 
ingly: 

«« Eric, come here.” 

Eric obeyed. 

«My son, Eric Armitage,” she added, as if 
addressing both young ladies, but her eyes on 
Jessie Rochester. 

Miss Rochester swept a magnificent curtsey. 
Beattie stood cold as a figure of ice and looked 
at him, deciding mentally that she did not like 
him. Then another servant appeared in answer 
to the ring. Lady Allenby gave some direc- 
tions, and the “ girls” were spirited away. 

An embarrassed silence fell on their departure. 
Gerald Allenby vanished quietly, and Sir 
Hubert, his wife, and Eric were left together 
once more. Lady Allenby knew that she was, 
in duty bound, obliged to say something about 
Beattie, but did not feel inclined todo so. She 
lay back in her chair, slowly flirting her fan 





The reason why all Radicals approve of dancing 


with the grace of a Spanish senora, and watch- 





ing her husband through her long flickering 
nes. 

Sir Hubert remained standing where he had 
been left by Beattie, nis eyes cast down, buried 
in reflection. Eric moved slowly towards the 
looking-glass once more, and re-arranged his 
curly, crisp hair, and caressingly stroked the 
camelia in his coat with a delicate forefinger 
like a girl’s. Presently Lady Allenby rose 
hastily. 

“I must really goand look after those girls, 
for Jackson is such a stupid creature—a perfect 
idiot when not in her usual lines.” 

With an alert step she passed from the room, 
up to the apartments prepared for Beattie. Tie 
two young girls were in the dressing-room, 
attended by Jackson, Lady Allenby’s own maid. 
Jessie Rochester had said, playfully: 

“ Her ladyship insists I must stay to dinner, 
and the only way in which I can possibly be 
dressed is to wear that rose velvet affair I put 
on the other day in fun. Lo you think it can be 
managed, Mrs. Jackson ?”” 

“To be sure, miss,” replied Jackson, with 
alacrity. ‘Is this your box, miss?” she added, 
turning to Beattie, who stood in a waking 
trance. 

““Yes—oh, yes,” answered Beattie, almost 
starting back when Jackson spoke to her. 

Jessie Rochester threw herself into a chair. 
Jackson ran out of the room, and Beattie, kneel- 
ing down, unlocked her box, took out a simple 
black grenadine dress, with a dark silk skirt, 
and one or two little jet ornaments, all of the 
most simple, unpretentious style imaginable. 

Jackson ran in again—soberly, not giddily—a 
superb rose velvet dress over her arm, a look of 
pleased excitement in her face. As she closed 
the door it was opened again, and Lady Allenby 
appeared. She advanced to the little group, and 
then seated herself with languid grace, perceiv- 
ing that the skilful Jackson needed no instruc- 
tions, no reprimands. 

In about ten minutes Jessie Rochester was 
transformed into a queen. Beattie had changed 
her travelling dress for the simple evening dress 
—the only one she possessed. Lady Allenby 
clapped her hands as Miss Rochester swept 
once or twice down the room, laughing at her 
own resplendent image in the tall swing- 
glass. 

“Charming, ravishing, my dear Miss 
Rechester—Jessie, my dearest girl. If Worth 
himself had designed the costume for you it 
could not have suited you more admirably. Are 
you ready? Jackson, my white and pink 
feather fan and Honiton lace handkerchief— 
the one with the deep border, and my pink coral 
set. Fly, fly, my good soul.” 

Jackson did fly—it was only the distance of a 
couple of rooms, across the wide picture gallery 
—and immediately returned, carrying a pretty 
little box in her hand: She was as eager as a 
child dressing some pretty doll. The box con- 
tained a beautiful coral negligé, a pair of ear- 
rings, and a brooch for the neck. 

Jessie accepted these finishing ornaments, and 
put them on, helped by Jackson. The handsome 
young girl then looked perfect, Lady Allenby 
walked round her as she stood motionless as a 
wax figure, and murmured ecstatically, cooing 
like some enchanted old pigeon. Of Beattie she 
had takeh absolutely no notice whatever. 

“The only fault I find is that you look really 
too charming,” she laughingly declared. ‘‘ Come, 
you are ready. Let me offer you my arm. Miss 
Beatrice, my dear, you are ready, of course ?” 

She made Jessie take her arm, Beattie being 
left to follow, and the three went downstairs. In 
spite of the many conflicting thoughts throng- 
ing her over-excited brain, Beattie could not 
a admiring the lovely figure in advance of 

er. . 

Like some exquisite portrait just alighted 
from one of Reynolds’ or Gainsborough’s frames 
it looked, in this eighteenth century rose velvet 
dress, quaint yet elegant, slightly modernised 
by the ornaments, and the essentially modern 
aspect of the wearer, who walked like an ideal 
duchess. 

It was something new to Beattie to find her- 
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self thus ignored, and treated as nobody. For 
Aunt Prue, if not of an effusive nature, was in- 
variably just, and never favoured one of her 
nieces more than the other, though it was ‘well 
known she liked Fayette best—a fact always 
acknowledged cheerfully. But, then, everybody 
loved Fayette. 

Beattie was conscious of a general feeling of 
desolation, of loneliness, of neglect. The hint 
thrown out by Gerald Allenby about Percy’s 
flirtation with Miss Rochester came painfully 
into her mind. Lady Allenby never turned even 
once to speak to her, keeping on a lively running 
fire of chatter with Miss Rochester until they 
reached the drawing-room. 

Gerald Allenby appeared a moment or two 
later. Lady Allenby arranged that Sir Hubert 
should take his daughter down to dinner; Eric 
she assigned to Jessie Rochester, while she fol- 
lowed half contemptuously in the rear with 
Gerald. 

Beattie looked timidly up in her father’s face 
as the little train swept downstairs. In the 
twilight she could scarcely discern the expres- 
sion of his ordinarily calm, sad face, but a fresh 
chill struck to her heart, and it was with diffi- 
culty she crushed back the hot tears that slowly 
welled up. 

Gerald Allenby’s countenance was black with 
fury. As they entered the dining-room, brilliant 
with lights, silver, china and glass, and hot- 
house flowers, he lingered for an instant on the 
white rug outside the door, and clenched his 
gloved hand at his hostess’s suave back and broad, 
smooth, white shoulders. 

“Til be even with you for this, madam,” he 
whispered, under his breath. “As there is a 
Heaven above us—by all the gods and all the 
saints. You try to foil me at every turn, but 
PU cry quits with you yet.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FAYETTE'S MOTHER. 


Thou hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice. SHAKESPEARE. 


Fayetre was left alone, like a bird whose 
mate has been taken away. She went up into 
her room and cried a. little, not much, for she 
felt too utterly miserable and cast down. Then 
she dried her eyes, and looked outof the window 
for a little while, as is the habit of young ladies 
when very unhappy. And finally went to remind 
Miss Ibbotson that the time was drawing near 
when she must keep herappointment with—she 
gulped her words—her mother. 

«To be sure,” said Miss Ibbotson. “I said 
I'd go, but I’m sure she, your mother, doesn’t 
want to see me, and I knowI don’t want to 
see her. Give her my compliments and ex- 
cuses.” 

Then Fayette slowly and reluctantly put on 
her hat and gloves, and prepared to go out 
again in the heat, thinking with a sigh what a 
particularly hot and dusty road lay between the 
Lodge and the “‘ Three Jolly Ploughboys.” Miss 
Ibbotson stood by the window, and gazed after 
the fragile figure as it wended \its way in the 
glaring sunshine. 

** Poor little Faye,” she said to herself, piti- 
fully. “Icould strangle that woman. I wish 
some honest, worthy man would comealong and 
marry the girl. I didn’t think I was half so fond 
of her, poor little creature. Pretty creature, she 
is like some sweet, soft dove.” 

Somebody else was thinking very intently of 
Fayette as she slowly toiled along the sultry 
wayside. Not the honest, worthy man Miss 
Prue was longing for, but Margaret Lascelles. 

“A waxen-faced, wearisome bit of inanity. 
The kind of intolerable young person who is 
steeped in sentimentality, faints or weeps on the 
slightest provocation, like one of Mrs. Rad- 
eliffe’s Emilias and Miss De Courcies, or Miss 
Austen’s Marias and Sophias. I suppose she 
will be all the more useful for my purpose. That 
style of young person ‘ goes down’ with people, 
otherwise I should not burden myself with her. 
I’m afraid I must play the hypocrite a little, or 


perhaps she'will pine and fall ill. She looks as 
if she has only one idea in her head, and that 
idea, self. I hope my plans will soon be crowned 
with suc¢ess, and then I suppose I could marry 
her to somebody—somebody who would be of 
service to-me.” 

Within a few. hours Margaret Lascelles had 
contrived to alter perceptibly the aspect of the 
room which was for the present converted into 
a prison. She had, partly with her own hands, 
re-arranged the antiquated, Queén Anne furni- 
ture, looped the chintz curcains into more grace- 
ful folds, disposed flowers brought lavishly from 
the old-fashioned garden to gratify her, in pic- 
turesque, heaped masses in the quaint, grotesque 
old china jars and vases. 

As Fayette was slowly coming towards her 
she sat by the wide open window. Here all was 
cool, shady pleasantness. But the air was heavy 
and thunderous, a boding storm slept in the 
stifling atmosphere. 

A slanting beam of yellow sunlight glided 
past the faded curtains and fell on the dim 
carpet, revealing some undreamt-of tints, and 
bringing nearly extinct colours into unexpected 
sight. 

Margaret Lascelles could not see the road 
from her post of observation. It was very 
peaceful here; a few birds were twittering rather 
feebly underneath in the garden. But Margaret 
Lascelles’ thoughts were far away from the 
reposeful, sunlighted view, _ busy weaving 
tangled skeins. A gentle knock against the 
door aroused her from a complicated day- 
dream. 

*« Come in,” she cried, rather sharply. 

Fayette opened the door and stood for a 
moment irresolutely. 

“My sweet child, my darling girl,” said 
Margaret Lascelles, making a feint of rising 
to meet her, but sinking back with a sigh. 
«Come to me, let me embrace my dearest one. 
I was so disappointed when I learnt you could 
not come early in the day.” 

Fayette closed the door, as if not loth to 
linger for a moment longer, then approached. 
Margaret Lascelles held out her hand, which 
Fayette touched, and, stooping, kissed. 

“ Darling child, how I have been yearning for 
you to come, it is so dull and lonely here, and I 
long, I pine'for a better acquaintance with my 
—my own, my sweet one. Kiss me, mignonne, 
petite, my only love.” 

She put both arms round the slender figure 
and drew it down until the beautiful face touched 
her own. For a moment Fayette forgot the 
chilling influence of yesterday’s reception. She 
laid her soft little hands on her mother’s 
shoulders and looked straight into those clear, 
cold eyes, steadily, fixedly, searchingly, with 
unconscious power, with the penetrating gaze 
of the mesmerist and the innocent steadfastness 
of a young child. 

Her gaze was like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 
Margaret Lascelles’ glances flickered, trembled, 
tried to brave that penetrative look, flickered 
again, and finally the long dark lashes drooped, 
hiding her big, bold, black eyes. 

« Ah!’ she cried, covering her face with her 
thin, white hands.“ Lightning !’ 

Fayette had not observed the flash, but a low, 
threatening peal of thunder told her that it was 
no fancy. She withdrew her hands, clasped 
them in one another and stood like a -beautiful 
statue*before the half crouching figure in the 
ehair. 

“Sweet, Iam so afraid of lightning,” mur- 
mured Margaret Lascelles, taking her hands 
from her face. ‘Come, you will love me, will 
you not? You will forgive me my faults, you 
have much to forgive y 

Sne laid her hand on Fayette’s clasped 
fingers, andanconsciously gripped them merci- 
lessly. 


” 








‘and I—” 


“You hurt me,” 
quietly. 

« Pet, darling, sweet, I would not hurt you 
for the world,” cried Margaret Lascelles, bend- 
ing down and kissing the little fingers. “‘ You 
will love me. We shall be happy together, you 


said Fayette, very 


A little chill tremor ran through Fayette’s 
frame, but she showed:no outward sign of don- 
sciousness under the caress. A second vivid 
flash cf lightning; followed by a terrific peal of 
thunder, made her start violently, and eaused 
Margaret Lascelles to cover up her face again. 
Great splashes of rain, sounding to Fayette’s 
disordered fancy like tears, dashed against 
the latticed panes of the half-closed windows. 

“ Shut this side of the window, quick !” cried 
Margaret Lascelles. ‘It clicks with that brass 
catch—so—that is right. A storm always 
frightens me. Pull the ‘curtain over. Oh, I 
detest a thunderstorm.” 

Fayette obeyed in silence. She had uttered 
only three words since entering the chamber. 
With a firm, untrembling hand, she drew in the 
quaint old latticed sides of the window, which 
opened outwards, and then calmly retired to the 
centre of the room, still utterly silent. 

A vivid blue flash of forked lightning blazed 
for a second round .her: figure as she paused. 
But she remained entirely unmoved, though the 
flash was succeeded by a peal of thunder that 
seemed to shake the house to its very founda- 
tions. 

Margaret Lascelles rqaseand limped: with haste, 
though with great difficulty, tothe bed, where 
she flung herself down, her limbs shaking with 
fear. Like many other people who are “ free” 
thinkers, and count piety as imbecility, who 
make a silent mock of all réligions, 
Margaret Lascelles was the slave of super- 
stition. 

She believed, with a curious credulity, the 
wide dogma and teaching of the Church, while 
hoping and thinking there was no after life 
beyond the grave, believed in Heaven and hell 
with the pure faith of a young child, yet doubted 
and disputed everything’told about either, and 
secretly hoped and trusted both were myths of 
old ecclesiastical imagination. 

She never witnessed a storm without having 
a terrified fancy that the last day had come, and 
in every reverberation of thunder felt convinced 
she heard the trump that was to summon tlie 
quick and the dead to the’bar of judgment. 

From time to time a faint sobbing breath 
showed her terror. Fayette neyer turned her 
head, but stood like some exquisite figure carved 
in marble; very pale. Her deep blue eyes turned 
to the darkened sky, her hands linked in one 
another. 

She was scarcely thinking, or rather, was 
scarcely conscious of the thoughts that passed 
through her busy brain. As she stood thus, white, 
motionless, she looked like a waiting angel, or 
the spirit of the storm. 

It was a violent, short-lived storm, and -by- 
and-bye the lightning came at longer intervals, 
the thunder growled afar off, the rain gradually 
began to elear away, the sunlight gleamed out 
in uncertain patches. 

Fayette never stirred, but stood immovable. 
Margaret Lascelles, her fright subsiding, noticed 
the dead silence of the young girl, and half 
rising from her abjectly prostrate attitude, gazed 
attentively at her. 

«« The little monkey looks as if she had been 
turned to a pillar of salt,” she muttered to her- 
self. ‘I know she'has a temper, and a nasty 
one. I know quite well’she will be nothing but 
a worry. My :dear,” she added, aloud, “why 
do you stand like that? It isso stupid, and it 
fidgets me. Come here, and sit by me. I want 
to talk to you.” ‘ 

Fayette, as if awakened from a mesmeric 
trance, turned, and then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, obeyed, but with a sinking heart and 
a very pale face. 

“What are you thinking of ?” asked Margaret 
Lascelles, forgetting all her tremors, and lying 
so as to conveniently command a full view of 
her daughter’s face. ‘‘ Never mind. Have you 
thought at allof the life we are going to lead 
together, youandI? Iam unable to offer you 
anything now but my true heart and my humble 
lodging. But youare entitled toa good fortune, 
if I can obtain justice for you, my sweet dar- 








ling.” 
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Fayette looked at her in surprise. Her eyes 
spoke, though she uttered no words. 
“ « You shall have justice, my love. Iam glad 
that person—our friend Miss Ibbotson—has not 
come, as I wish to speak freely to you. I have 
no objection to your repeating to her what I 
may tell you, but I don’t care to hae thereold 
stareon me. She is one of the most unpleasant— 
However, I must not forget that she has been 
kind to you. Your cousin Beatrice has.gone 
to her home, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” said Fayette, in very low tones, dim 
tears rising in her eyes. 

«Listen. Your father was the elder brother 
of her father, and the whole estate and revenue 
ought to be divided between Sir Huberb-and 

you.” 

«T do not understand.” 

«Had your father left a son,. instead of a 
dauchter, the whole property would:come to him, 
and Sir Hubert would have hada poor provision. | 
I married;your fatherin Scotland. I shall haye 
a little difficulty in proving the marriage, bubait 
can be done, and then farewell tomisery—stryug- 
ling, hateful poverty.” 

Tie room seemed to Fayette’s fancy to slowly. 
turn round as she listened. Nothing but the 
mother’s evident dislikeiand lack of sympathy, 
and expressed abhorrence of “scenes,” saved’ 
her’ from ‘either swooning away, going into 


** Perhaps she will feel uneasy about you, as 
the storm was so unexpected and so violent. 
But you must stay to luncheon with me. Ring 
that bell. Thanks. Is Prue very savage against 
me? Does she speak against me ?” 

Fayette’s limpid blue eyes glowed with mild 
reproach. 

* No,” she simply replied. 

“ Does she speak of me at all? You need not 
answer. I know by the tell-tale crimson on your 
cheeks at this moment that she has been saying 
things about me. What has she said? ‘Teil 
me,” Margaret Lascelles went on, in « sharp, 
almost snarling tone. ‘ What has she said ?” 

Her little white hand clenched into a hard 
little fist, and she looked as if she would not 
have been ill pleased to hit her daughter. 
There was ‘no doubt Margaret Lascelles had a 
remarkably bad temper—a temper evidently 
little accustomed'to discipline. 

“ She was obliged to. speak on the subject, as 

| you.came forme,” .said ayette, a slight bitter- 
nessin her'tone. %, 

““Of course shewas. Never mind. I don’t 
want to foree yourconfidence, which you do not 
give me willingly, although I am your mother. 
L know quite well what shesaid. She said that 
itwwas disgraceful conduct my leaving you all 
\thes¢ years. « That Lam one of the most objec- 
tiondble of femalées—and,” Margaret Lascelles 





hysteries, or falling at her mother’s feet and 
covering her hands with kisses. She sat. im 
perfect silence, her ‘trembling fingers ¢lose’ 


~added, fixing her eyes'on Fayetteas if she would 
“eatch the most fleeting admission in her face, 
““gh¢ said she wassure I never was married at all. 








intertwined, :her eyes fixed on her mother’s: 
face. ; i 

The »elief of hearing that the marriage 
doubted ‘by Aunt Prue had veally taken place’ 
was almost teo: . Margaret Lascelles took 


it for granted that the young girl was dazdled’ 


When} glad you don’t deny all this. Never mind. 

‘hate old Prue, and I oweher no thanks for 

wgnything. Ring-again.” 

' yyette obeyed. ‘The maid Sarah appeared 

ores in answer ‘to this second summons, 
received orders for the proposed frugal little 





by the prospect .iof riches, and felt secretly }meal. 


pleased to find a weak placetto attack. 

«The sooner we leave this disagreeable neigh- 
bourhood the better,” she went*on. “I am 
always so unlucky—or so stupid,” she added, 
with a little flickering smile. ‘‘ We shall go to 
London, child. I suppose you have never see 
that .big wilderness, eh.?”’ 

« Never,’ answered Fayette, dreamily,, her 


eyes drooping 


She longed to ask a: few questions, but felt 
herself.so far away from this stranger that her 
courage failed to. shape the inquiries into 
woras. 

«When we obtain our money we.will travel.” 
continued Margaret.Lascelles,. warming.almost 
ito joyousness. ‘But it may be a hard fight. 
I may be obliged to go to law with Sir Hubert. 
It he agrees to.my.proposals, well and good. If 
he refuses our just demands, then let him be 
prepared for strong measures. When :you;are 
witn me you shall.doas you please. You must 
have led a dull life, child, with thatridiculous.old 
frump Prue Ibbotson.” 

“I have been very.happy with her,” replied 
Fayette. “I owe her all thelove and,gratitude 
I can give her.” 

Margaret Lascelles sniffed—a sniff worthy of 
Aunt Prue herself—but did not answer in words. 
The dialogue languished. It would. have best 
suited the intriguing woman had Fayette been 
a wax doll or a young child. She-hated the 
innocent. face, with its clear, intelligent eyes; 
she knew that it would beas impossible to enlist 
the soul iooking through thoss blue eyes ina 
base conspiracy as it would be to enlist the 
serviees of an angel from Heaven. 

She dreaded the danger of discovery by. this 
guileless being, who might prove a formidable 
obstacle to success. However, with Gerald 
Allenby’s.aid, which she felt sure would comein 
good time, with her own daring, and with this 
beantiful young creature to put forward as an 
advanced guard, asa silent advocate, she had 
not the shadow of a doubt that,success would 
crown her audacious plot. 

“What time does Prue Ibbotson.-expeet. you 
back 2”? she asked, desirous of ridding herself 
for awhile. of this girl, whose presence irritated 
and annoyed her. 

“ She did not fix any particular hour forme’ 
torezurn. But perhaps—perhaps——” 





When 'the'tray was brought it madea diversion 
in the dialogue. Lascelles carefully 
‘avoided any topic likely to lead to her own past 
experiences, and merely asked desultory ques- 
tions enabling her to form a notion of how 
Fayette had spent her young life. 

he tried. to excite Fayette’s interest and 
curiosity by. telling her about’ anything likely 
to,interest a young girl about the great metro- 

lis. 
pe 3 EE OE for the success of her object, 
Fayette had no idea:in connection with the big 
city ;,it was a place che had hardly ever thought 
about, and.it was as difficult to picture even 
ordinary scenesand sights toher asit would have 
been to photograph them on a child’s mind. 
She was an intelligent listener, and tried to 
seem pleased; but her thoughts were obviously 
bent on other things. Evan when she attempted 
to look most attentive. sne made no responsive 
remarks, and there was au absorbed expression 
on her face, betraying that her mind was far 
away. 

** She is the most ineffably stupid creature I 
ever met with in my life,” thought Margaret 
Lascelles. ‘(I should .go melancholy mad.if I 
were six months in her company. Really, jit 
seems. to me she is little better than un idiot. 
However, one can’t expect to have .all the good 
qualities united in one, and she is excellently 
well adapted for my purpose. I fancy she has 
elastic powers of credibility, and that innocent 
milk-and-water face of hers would impose on 
any ordinary body of twelve decent male citizens, 
if she were placed beford them.” 

It-was.a relief to both when the day wore on 
sufficiently to be a fair warning: that Fayette 
must.turn her steps homewards. Homewards! 
The word struck with a painful signifiance on 
the poor girl’s heart. Soon Tne Sycamores 
would no longer be her home. 

However, she was sensible and to a great 
extentpractical, so she readily argued to herself 
that in any case she must have quitted thatold 
familiar’place before long, and she might have 
been obliged to go out alone into the unknown 
world. ‘But themagain the snirit of discontent, 
or some strange, deep-seated instinct, answered 
that it would have been easier to feel satisfied 
| with this unsympathetic woman who now caught 


| her hand bad sheibeen an utter stranger. 











This woman who claimed to be her mother 
was in every way so different from the mother 
who had until now been alife-long dream. But, 
Fayetie argued to herself, “ real things, real life, 
are so different from fancies.” As she stood un, 
put on her hat with fingers that trembled a litle, 
and paused fora few moments before Margaret 


| Lascelles, it was with difficulty that she crushed 


back the tears which were half choking her. 
“I suppose I shall be tied to this horrid 


\yplace for some weeks to come,’? grumbled Mar- 


garet Lascelles; “but we shall see. If I make 
up my mind to go, go I will. Of course, 
directly I go, you go too. Present my kindest 
and best love to Prue, with my grateful thanks 
for all benefits received,” she added, with un- 
digguisedly spiteful sarcasm. ‘“ My gratitude is 
no hypocritical sense of coming benefits, for 
after we have left this abominable spot I hope 
and believe we shall never meet again. Good- 
bye, child; take care of yourself—always take 
care of yourself, my dear, and your friends (if 
you have:amy) will like youvall the better. ‘Come 
and cheerwme up to-morrow;; Ifeel so horribly 
dull; :cati*t even get a chanee to read a book. 
Good-bye, my sweet love; Z:hope many happy 
days are in.storeifor us,darling. Good-bye.” 

This last-word was pronounced im her dis- 
agreeably silver intonation. She drew down 
Fayette’s face, and impressed a ‘torpid kiss on 
her forehead, knocking herself rather sharply 
against theefige of Payette’s straw hat as she 
did so. The grimace she made was accounted 
for, and Fayette, saying:gentily, “ Good-bye, my 
mother, to-morrow I hope to come again,” 
went away. 

As she closed the door Fayatte paused for a 
minute or'two illike one drowning who reaches 
the surface:6f the water and catehes a despair- 
ing breath. She pressed both hands against 
her eyes with a strange sense of aching, and 
tried to rally all her half-exhausted powers, 
mental and physical. With slow footsteps she 
descended the stairs, and so out into the wel- 
come fresh evening air. 

On the threshold she stépped, a sudden 
thonght occurring to her that she had not asked 
one solitary question about her dead father, 
nor had her mother volunteered one solitary 
atonr of information about him. This unex- 
pected recollection seized her so much by sur- 
prise that she remained for an instant like a 
figure irresolute between tragedy and comedy. 
Then had she yielded to the impulse which 
seized her, she would have flown back upstairs 
and dashed at the sphynxian woman she had 
just left. 

But she did not doso. Fayette was no silly 
dreamer. Nobody brought up under Miss Prue 
Ibbotson’s superintendence could by any possi- 
bility have been dreamy or foolishly romantic. 
Fayette was a.remarkably sensible girl. With 
one resolute effort she succeeded in rallying 
her half-frozen faculties. 

«It is of no use worrying or troubling,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘Tnis thing has happened. I 
suppose real life is a hard fight, after all, to 
some people. All the fighting and fretting and 
struggling I can do will not alter my circum- 
stances. Let me go quietly on and do my best. 
I am quite old enough to be able to bear a 
little rough shaking from my baby fancies. It 
is only like being obliged to get up on a 
winter’s morning when you have been wakened 
out of some pleasant dream. I must not be 
silly. Aunt Prue would only laugh at me if I 
told her what a stultified ninny I have been.” 

By dint of arguing and reasoning with herself 
all the way “home,” Fayette worked herself 
into an almost sheepish condition of mind, 
which was an improvement on her miserable 
state. Ordinarily, she felt almost a sensuous 
delight in the beauty of sunlight, green trees, 
blue skies, even the kine or the darting birds 
which might skim past her; but now, although 
it was almost an ideally lovely evening, pure 
and tranquil, she walked like one blind. 

Aunt Prue was always ferociously industrious, 
and never forgot to improve each hour, whetner 
it was shining or dim. Fayette found her in 
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her favourite little room busily engaged in some 
kind of needlework. For a long time Aunt 
Prue had anxiously struggled against being 
obliged to wear spectacles, and even now she 
hated being surprised when they were on her 
nose. 

As Fayette opened the door Aunt Prue 
whipped off her spectacles, although her young 
relative was accustomed to them, and quietly 
popped them into her work-basket. Fayette 
was as pale as a marble statue. Miss Ibbotson 
noticed this, but thought it wisest not to do so 
in words. Fayette silently kissed her, and then 
sat down. 

“ Tired, my dear ?” 

**No, aunt.” 

** Would you like a little tea ?” 

“No, thanks, aunt. Iam just a little tired, 
but it is of no consequence.” 

*““Was—your mother—” the name stuck like 
Macbeth’s “ Amen !”—*‘ was she cross because I 
did not go ?” 

“I don’t think so. She was very much 
frightened by the storm.” 

“Umph! people with guilty consciences 
sometimes are afraid of thunder and lightning,” 
muttered Miss Ibbotson, under her breath. 
“‘ What did she talk about—anything in parti- 
cular ?” 

“She told me one thing, Aunt Prue—she 
told me that she and my father were married.” 

“Did she? I amtruly glad to hear it—very, 
very thankful, for your sake, child. Did she 
say where ?”’ 

“In Scotland.” 

“Scotland is not a very big place, but still 
it is big enough to need a good deal of explor- 
ing if one went to look for a small fact there. 
Did she name the exact spot or locality ?” 

“She merely said Scotland, and——” 

** And you would not make your fortune as a 
cross-examining barrister if ladies were ad- 
mitted to the bar. I will pay her a visit to- 
morrow,” added Miss Ibbotson, bristling up, 
her pinky nose taking a deeper tinge. “It is 
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a very odd thing she should still call herself— 
but I forgot, she thought I would not recognise 
her under any but the old name I knew long 
ago. Of course, my dear, it would naturally be 
an awkward thing for her to enterat any | 

on the subjuct of her marriage with your father 
to you. Of course, it is inconsiderate of me to 
be so hard. But I mean to ask her all about it 
myself when I see her to-morrow. Of course, 
she will only be too delighted to have an 
opportunity of setting herself right with me, 
especially as we have always hated one another 
so cordially. She must know I have always had 
the worst possible opinion of her.” 

As Miss Ibbotson went on with her remarks 
she had begun to double down a hem at the 
edge of her work, and so happened not to be 
looking at Fayette. But as she concluded, the 
young girl’s dead silence surprised her, and 
she raised her eyes. The expression in Fayette’s 
white, worried face was an answer in itself. 
With penitence very unusual with her, she put 
her hand on the girl’s shoulder. : 

“Tam entirely in the wrong to speak so of 
your mother, my dear,” she said, gently. “I 
will try not todo so again. My tongue some- 
times—too often, lam afraid—runs away with 
me. Let us have a quiet hour with those essays 
on Shakespeare, and then we will have our 
frugal little meal and go to bed. Dear me, 
how I miss Beattie! She could always make 
sunshine in a shady place. Whatan advantage 
it is to havea lively disposition. There is the 
book, my dear. I hope Beattie has arrived safe 
and comfortable at her home. I wonder how 
her new mother met her. No doubt we shall 
have a letter from her in a day or two telling us 
all her adventures.” 

Miss Ibbotson’s chatter, purposely prolonged, 
gave Fayette time to completely regain her 
self-possession. The inward ache was sti 
painfully present, but outwardly, except for her 
observable paleness, she was the same as usual. 
For about an hour she steadily read aloud to her 
aunt, a sheer waste of time in one respect, as 
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still | questions to her. 





the printed words ran idly by both reader and 
auditor like rippling water. : 

At the habitual time Patsy came to say that 
supper was ready, Miss Ibbotson having always 
retained that old-fashioned meal. It was the 
first time in all the years of her life that 
Fayette could remember having sat down to the 
frugal evening meal without facing Beattie. As 
if by chance, but in reality by mutual design, 
both altered their ordinary places at table. A 
chill silence fell like a cloud of embarrassment 
over the cosy room hitherto so comfortable. 

Aunt Prue, Beattie, and Fayette had never 
suffered one day’s illness, nor had they ever 
been visited by any but the most transient 
worry, therefore the present + oe y was an 
amazing one. The Sycamores had hitherto re- 
sembled one of those sleepily quiet homes 
hardly met with out of the fairy-tale books, and 
now it still resembled those fantastic spots 
when invaded by a malicious fairy. 

“Tell me about my father,” said Fayette, 
abruptly, rousing herself from her sombre re- 
flections with an effort. 

“Your father, child? I cannot; I never saw 
him, and never heard anything about him. I 
almost entirely lost sight of your mother during 
the time she was at Alten Before that 
we were a good deal together one way and 
another. I happened to see Beattie’s father 
every day for some months after he married my 
sister, for when his father, old Sir Randal, flew 
into such a passion with him he came to live 
with us—he and my sister came—but not for 
long. I never even once saw your father, and 
scarcely know what he was like. Somebody 
told me he was very handsome and very de- 
lightful and fascinating; but I can’t tell you 
anything about him. To-morrow, when we go 
to see Margaret, your mother, I will put some 
She ought to be too pleased 
to answer me, and I have no doubt your reason- 
able and filial desire to know more will be 
gratified.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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PEARL’S LEGACY; 


OR, 


TWO WOMEN’S LOVE. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


_—— 
>_> 


CHAPTER I. 
PARTED. 


Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. SHAKESPEARE. 


A PRETTY room in a small though tasteful 
house at South Kensington, the furniture of the 
simplest kind, and yet so perfect in its harmony 
as to have charmed an artist’s eye. The two 
who sat there thought but little of their sur- 
roundings; their minds were full of other 
things. 

For two weeks they had been engaged lovers. 
Rosamond Dane loved Reginald Yorke with her 
whole soul, and he returned her affection. There 
was no okstacle in the world to their union, and 
yet they sat opposite each other in gloomy 
silence, a cloud on her face, an angry light 
gleaming in his dark eyes. 

Mr. Yorke was a strikingly handsome man. 
He had clearly-cut, aristocratic features, a high, 
intellectual forehead, eyes which could look 
very tender, despite their present anger, and a 
smile which won him golden opinions. She 
whom he has chosen for his life’s partner was 
barely twenty-two, a girl whose beauty was 
questioned by many, and whose face yet gained 
all hearts; a small, arched mouth, a nose the 
laureate styles “ tip-tilted,”’ two dark blue eyes, 
and a fair skin lit up by a glorious warmth of 
colouring. Such was Rosamond. He was the 
a to break the silence which had fallen on 
them. 
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“For the last time, Rosamond, will you 
answer me?” 

She raised her blue eyes to his face. Love 
beamed in their depths, though there was a 
proud, hard expression on her mouth. 

“‘T have answered you, Reginald. I tell you 
it is all true. I was in Kensington Gardens 
this morning. It was I you saw.” 

Good heavens!” he cried, his voice full of 
passionate scorn. “ Is there no truth or honour 
left? You, my promised wife—you, Rosamond 
Dane—hold secret meetings with another man ! 
You let him put his arm round you, you suffer 
him to kiss your face.” 

« As you played the spysowell,”’ she answered, 
indignantly, “there is no occasion for me to 
tell you. Itisalltrue. I can say no more.” 

He got up and paced the room in silence for 
a few moments. 

* You do not like to tell me,” began the girl, 
simply. “ You shrink from saying you are sorry 
you asked me to be your wife. I will say it for 
ze Reginald. I will give you back your free- 

om.” 

She took a hoop of opals off her white finger 
and handed it to him. It was just what he had 
intended. He believed her false—he had no 
faith inher. Yet it gave him a bitter pain to 
see her remove the ring he had given her such 
a little while before. Such hopes had been cen- 
tred on it. False and frail though she might 
be, she was his first love, the only woman, he 
knew, in the wide world for him. 

« Rosamoud ”-—the anger was gone now, and 
his voice was full of passionate tenderness— 
** Heaven forgive me if I have been harsh to 
you. What can I do but believe my own eyes ?” 

“Nothing,” very proudly and coldly. “I 
have told you I deny nothing. You have no 
faith or trust in me. Love without these is 
worthless. Once more, Reginald, you are free.” 

He stands looking at her in doubt. He has 
loved her—no, he loves her still—with such an 
overpowering love that he cannot bear to leave 
her. But her own lips have condemned her. 
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He has seen her in another’s arms, and she 
admits the fact and refuses all explanation. 
What can he do but accept the freedom she 
offers him ? 

“ Good-bye,” he says, slowly. ‘ You have 
taken my heart for the plaything of an hour. 
You have blighted my dearest hopes, and yet 
somehow I cannot bear to leave you.” 

“You will forget,” she answers,,in a voice 
that does not falter. One so unworthy will soon 
pass from your memory. The world is wide 
enough for us to live apart. None of your 
friends know of our engagement. I will teil 
my parents it is my doing that we are separated. 
There will be no occasion for you to see them 
then.” 

She places the ring in his hand. It is the 
only present he has ever given her, for their 
intimacy has been short, barely three months 
in all, two of which have been spent in pleasant 
wanderings in the Black Forest, one in all the 
emptiness of London autumn. He takes the 
ring, throws it on the ground, and stamps on it. 

**Rosamond, I believe you have no heart. 
You care no more for my suffering than a stick 
or a stone. You can never have loved me even 
from the first.” 

*« No,” ceturned the girl, firmly. ‘“ From the 
first my feelings were what they are now— 
from the first I have deceived you as I did 
to-day.” 

As this avowal falls on his ears Reginald 
Yorke leaves the room with one last look of 
angry reproach at the syren who has once 
ensnared him. 

She is false—quite false. His own eyes have 
seen it; her lips have confirmed it, and yet for 
weeks and months her face lives in his memory 
waking and sleeping; those blue eyes haunt 
him. Worthless though she may be, he knows 
he shall go down to his grave loving Rosamond 
Dane. She whom he had deserted sat quite 
still, but when the door had closed on him; 
when the last sound of his footsteps had died 
away, the set, icy look on her face relaxed. 
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With one bitter cry she threw herself on the 
ground. There, with her face buried in the 
sofa cushions, she wept as though her heart 
would break. 

«He might have trusted me; I lowed him so. 
Ought I to have told him who it was he saw 
with me? Had he only asked me differently I 
must have told him; but he doubted «ne Brom 
the first; he could not trust me. Regmailld,” 
almost as though he had been there’ to hear, 
“‘my love, how am I to live without pont I 

gave you my whole heart; I loved you 

and I have lost you, my love, my love!” 

A little clock on the mantelpiece ¢himes five; 
the winter’s day is drawing in. Rosamond rises 
though with an effort, and drags herself toa chair 
near the fire. She shivers, in spite of the 
cheerful blaze, and heavy sobs shake her frame, 
but she‘has a strong will,and by degrees she 
grows @almer. Her cheeks are no longer wet 
with falling» tears; her eyes are dry, though 
they bern witha feverish heat, and she looks.a 
very wreokvof the Rosamond who entered that 
roomtwo hours ‘before, full of hope and happi- 
ness, ‘tocgreet her lover. 

Veryslowly,-very languidly, almost as thongh 
each sesugueent Taos Bt, Rosamond ‘leaves the 
pretty'Grawing-eom and goes down the corridor 
to n-smallertoam, before whose door thick red 
curtains are Grawn dlesely. She pushes these 
asideand enters: It is her mother’s ‘boudoir, 


and ithat«mother isan invalid. 

Mrs. Dane is ——— on.a sola drawn quite 
close 'to*the b. woman still, 
and wonderfully.: aa , only cast 


in a @ifferent motild, Her face “Jacks ‘the 
strength and-decision written on -herchild’s—a 
sweet, fragile creature bowing instinctively to 
amy will strenger than-her own ;.a being formed 
to be petted and cared for. ‘Such is the artist’s 
wife and Rosamond’s mother. 

“I thought you were with Reginald,” says 
Mrs. Dane, smiling, “or I should have sent for 
you; the afternoon has seemed very long with- 
out you, Rose.” 

«You missed me, then, mamma ?” 

*Talways miss you, dear. I can’t think what 
I shall do when you are married.” 

“You need not think about that,” says Rosa- 
mond, calmly, yet with a great. lump rising in 
her throat. “Reginald and I have found out 
our mistake before it was too .late.- I shall 
never leave you, mamma—never !” 

She lays her fair face beside the faded one on 
the pillow, and struggles hard to repress the 
tears that are so very nearly shed. 

“Rose,” says Mrs. Dane, gently, “ you must 
not sacrifice yourself to me.” 

“Tt is not that, mamma. Don’t you under- 
stand? Mr. Yorke regrets the honour he did 
me, and I have set him free.” 

**Do you-mean that he broke off the engage- 
ment, Rosamond ?” 

“I think we both did it, mother. 
only thing to do.” 

“TI cannot understand it. 
of you.” 

**He gave me his love, but he kept back his 
trust. I will never marry any man who does 
not trust me.” 

“* What will your father say ?” 

“Papa will think it right because I did it. 
He never condemns anything I do.” 

And then there comes to them both the 
memory of one who had not had this influence 
with Mr. Dane; who indeed had hardly ever 
succeeded in pleasing him at all; who now was 
at open warfare with him, and forbidden his 
house—his only son. 

“ Do not let us talk of Reginald,” says Rosa- 
mond, after a long, long pause. 
forget all this last fortnight, mamma; I have 
such good news for yon.’ 

“Of Henry? Have you had another letter 
from him.” 

“T have done better; I have seen him,” 
noticing with joy how the invalid’s face 
brightened. “TI met him to-day in Kensington 
Gurdens. He sent his love to you, mamma, 
and you are not to fret about him, for he is 
doing very well. He earns quite a good ‘living 


It was the 


He was so fond 





“ Let us try to | 





at his reporting, and he works on his picture 
too. He hopes they will admit it at the 
Academy.” 

“1 think that would touch your father’s 
heart, Rosamond.” 

“J think so too. It is the likeness of his 
little boy. Fancy Henry having a child ‘whom 
we have never seen. I think when papa sees 
the picture he will forgive Henry his marriage 
and send for kim and his wife. It would be 
good to have them here, mamma.” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER I. . i 
¢ SPRINGTIME. 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnisli’d 


dove. 
In ‘the spring a young man’s fancy lightly ee 
thoughts of love. Wary 


Tur winter'days dragged their weary courae. 
No chance brought about a meeting between 
Rosamond Dane and the man she loved. As 
she had told him the world was*wide enough fer 


|) them to drift apart, and so ‘it :proved. “They | 


had mo common friends, no «mutual acquaime- 

ances to. bring them 
Rosamond saw little. society of any 

The little she didsee'was composed tae 


artists. Mr. Yorke, the younger scn cfs nok 


house, moved entirély-among his own order, 


together. | 


learned to bury his grief in his own heart, and 
to believe that there lived women good and 
true, though one had lied to him. 

It was Pearl Ashley taught him this; the 
colonel’s only child; he had known her all her 
life, ever since he, a rough schoolboy, had made 
‘much of the toddling mite of three. At thirty 
and nineteen their intimacy continued. He had 
looked on Pear] all her lifeas a little sister ; even 
had he never met Rosamond Dane he would 
a have thought of falling in love with 

er. 

She wasa great contrast to the girl he had loved 
sso madly: Pearl was a delicate, child-like 
ereature, with thick golden curls hanging to her 
waist,and soft, expressive grey eyes; her face 
was like wax in its delicate, colourless purity ; 
cand ‘there was a strange grace in her smile, 
which had-in it little of earth. ,@entle and 
tender, humble and loving, wasimade of very 
different metal to wayward, maith cameo proud, 
a Rosamond. 

‘They sat together one &fteshbon in the 
a ae of the nail Pearl with a 


in a shooting -puit of grey 3 they were 
talking of many things, ‘of his new 
} home, Bertram Towers,.and re the would 





so through.all December's dreary course and | 
the New: Year's — nothing chanced - ¥ 


ge gem 

‘to Pubet, and on ‘the 
blush siete man appeared 'to suceeed better than 
the woman. ‘Reginald had nothing to #em 
him of Rosamond. He ‘had: rae ee 
life-still held chancesier:him,iltie ough hi 
dream had been roughily broken. © 
of it often-as” ‘think :of «¢henished hopes | 
that have been blighted, but it-was ndt’to him 
the one absorbing regret it was to her. 

It seemed to Rosamond Dane that each day 
that came made her burden heavier. Every- 
thing about her home reminded her dumbly of 
Reginald; every room had an association with 
him. She hid her grief bravely.. She was still 
her mother’s comfort and her father’s pride, 
but the struggle was almost too hard. The 
clear skin lost its brilliant colouring; the 
bright laughing face changed ; the round cheeks 
flew away, and left a delicate oval faco with a 
grave, sweet smile. A woman, not a girl, 
lovelier perhaps than she had ever been in her 
gay, careless youth, but with a loveliness 
created by the hand of sorrow—a girl no longer; 
a woman to suffer and be strong. 

Her prophecy was fulfilled. “When her 
brother’s picture hung on the walls of the 
Academy; when art critics one and all raised 
their voices in that brother’s praise, old Mr, 
Dane relented. He forgave the son he had dis- 
carded for marrying a portionless governess, 
and received himand his wife warmly and affec- 
tionately. Joy reigned at the little house in 
South Kensington. 

Mrs. Dane grew stronger in her happiness. 
All seemed bright and festive, only that to 
Rosamond something was.always wanting. She 
was in these rejoicings, but not of them. May, 





which brought these changes to the Danes, 
brought a yet greater one to Reginald Yorke. 
By the deaths.of an uncle and cousin he had 
succeeded to the family honours and become 
Lord Bertram of Lisle. Rank and fortune came 
to him in one bound, and he had been less than 
human not to rejoice at it. 

He did not go to his new estate except for a 
fiying visit, nor yet did be linger in London for 
the season. The end of May found him at the 
house which had always been more like home to 
him than any other, Ashley Manor, the seat of 
his sometime guardian, Colonel Ashley. 

It was a fair Engiish homestead nestling 
among the Surrey hills. Boy and man Reginald 
had loved the place. Colonel Ashley and his 







‘thing—to 
faint ;pink — coloured ‘her cheeks, the grey 


You meer} like i, Pearl,” suspecting 
use Nate wumeaning She attached to his 


“For one instant she was silent, then she 
stretched out her hands to him 

“IT am so young and foolish, Reginald, and 
you are su wise and clever.’ Can you really care 
for me like that ?” 

Lord Bertram understood her mistake, at the 
same moment he learned her secret—knew that 
this gentle girl he had regarded as a sister loved 
him. He had deemed all thought of love and 
marriage ended for him since a day in last 
November, but he never hesitated now. Fearl 
should never know the mistake she had made, 
never guess he had not asked her to be his wife. 
She loved him, she was good andtrue. Why 
should all his life lay waste because one woman 
had been false ? 

“ Pearl, little Pearl,” he said, tenderly, “ will 
you really come, will you be my wifeand brighten 
up my home ?” 

To Pearl he was a kingamong men. She had 
loved him all her life; the love had grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with herstrength. 
That moment seemed to her perfect bliss ; “she 
never wondered that in his wooing he ‘said 
nothing of love—never marvelled ‘at the simple 
matter-of-fact manner of this wooing; the 
whole world seemed bright to her as she 
answered : 

«“T will, indeed ” 

He shivered even in the May-sunshine as he 
thought of his last proposal and ‘its'aceeptance, 
as the vision of Rosamond rose up before him, 
and he knew, whatever he bad thought before, 
that his love for her was smouldering, not-dead. 
But he never faltered; she had been’ false, she 
was lost to him ; this fair child at his side loved 
him, she should be ‘his wife, and, Heaven help- 
ing nim, he-would ‘make her happy. 

“ You shall never repent your consent; Pearl,” 
he answered, tenderly. “ I will do all that heact 
and mind‘can to make you happy.” 

**T shall always be happy’ while you love-me, 
Reginald.” 

He does not love her, he knows he:never shall 
love her as she means, but he never swerves 





gentle wife had ‘always been his dearest friends. 
It was to them he turned in the hour of his 
sorrow when Rosamond’s falseness seemed to | 





have darkened his whole life. It was there he 


from his purpose; he will marry her and make 
her happy; she need never guess tnat another 
woman has held sway over his heart—nay, hokis 
it still. 
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«Tam not worthy of you, Pesrl,” ‘he says, a 
little brokenly, as he looks at the loving child, 
and realises she hus given ‘him ‘what/he never 
an return. “I am not worthyof you, but I will 
try to make you happy.” r 

“It won't be'very difficult todo that,” says 
Pearl, with a pretty smile. “I have always 
been happy all my life, I-don’t think, Regimald, 
I ean remember one hour of sadness.” 

It comes on him then with an awful sudden- 
ness, that if this be so her first’sorrow will come 
through him; and, though he is not a religious 
man, he breathes a prayer to Heaven that no 
blight may fall on her happiness through fault 
of ‘his. 

They walk on towards the house. Pearl picks 
great boughs of flowering may and carries them ; 
they are too heavy and Reginald shares the 
burden. They both enter the house laden with 
the bright red blossoms. 

«Dear heart, Miss Pearl,’’ cries her old nurse, 
meeting them in the nall and speaking her mind 
with all the liberty of an old retainer, “don’t 
bring that into the house; don’t you know who- 
ever brings may into the house brings sorrow 
along with it?” 

« Nonsense !’’ cries Pearl, laughing. 
not superstitious.” 

«But Reginald wasapparently, for he dropped 
his own load and gently took hers'away. ‘They 
went into the dining-room then together; no 
one was there. Pearl lingered’ a minute and 
then went upstairs to get ready for lunch. 

For‘a quarter of an hour’ Reginald sat alone 
trying to realise 'the change in his position; he 
had ‘no regrets ; given the opportunity, he would 
not have retracted ; the one woman he had loved 
was faithless, he would be happier with this 
simplo child ‘than ‘alone; besides, he‘could not 
have told her of her mistake. 

He wondered sadly if teshould ever be worthy 
of herlove; he'saw their married life in fancy’s 
eyes juet as it would be—calm, unemotional, 
peaceful, passionless; and then ‘he thought of 
Rosamond, variable as an April day, changeable, 
capricious, ‘yet full of life-and gaiety; ‘a wilful 
piece of humanity, a rose with thorns,and he 
blamed himself fiercely that he could prefer 
such a flower to. the pure white lily of which 
Pearl was such a perfect type. 

Colonel and ‘Mrs. Ashley entered together. 
Reginald went up to them without hesitation ; 
his mind was quite made up. 

You have ‘known me all my life,” he said, 
simply; “you both/know all my faults. I have 
come to.ask you for the most-precious thing you 
have to give me. I know I'am not worthy of 
Pearl, but I will try to make her happy, and— 
and I think she loves me.” 

He met with no opposition: this had been the 
wish of both. Colonel Ashley knew Reginald 
was a good man and true one, to whom he could 
trust his daughter; and the mother, seeing with 
a quickness only mothers know, had guessed her 
child’s secret, and was ready now to hail this day 
as the happiest in her life. Had he remained 
plain Reginald Yorke instead of Lord Bertram 
of Lisle it would have been just the same, these 
two would have welcomed him gladly as a son- 
in-law. 

They settled down very easily into their new 
relations. Reginald had always been Pearl’s 
companion when staying at the Manor, it was no 
new thing for them to seek each other’s company. 
The colonel brought up some rare old wine at 
dinner that night and drank the health of the 
two lovers. Then he shook his head at Pearl 
and told her she was far too great.a child to 
think of being married, and Pearl sniiled in 
answer; that smile, whieh her old nurse said, 


“Tam 


. had more of Heaven than earth about it. 


The days passed quickly after that—bright, 
pleasant, halcyon days.. Reginald and Pearl 
spent much of, them out of doors, beneath the 
clear blue sky, among the fragrant flowers, and 
Lord Bertram tried hard. to persuade himself 
that his wild adoration of Rosamond had been 
but a fleeting fancy, and that his calm affection 
for Pearl was the love of his life. 

He was gentle and tender with her always, 
attentive to her slightest wish ; mindful before 


all else of her pleasure, but yet he was not lover- 
like ; he kissed her'on her fair white brow, but 
there was no more, passion in the caress than 
there had been in those he:had given her in her 
childhood. 

When he was away from her it never occurred 
to him to wonderwhat she was doing or who was 
with her. He had been jealous if aman even 
looked at Rosamond ; itmever occurred to him 
to be jealousof Pearl. 

He had _ given her his likeness in a rich gold 
locket, and she wore it on a chain round her 
neck. She geve him one of her golden curls, and 
he treasured it carefully. He had chosen her an 
engagement ring, very different from the one 
he had given Rosamond ; this was of pure gold, 
twisted in a coil and bearing inside the inscrip- 
tion, “ Faithful unto death. He had forgotten 
how small and thin her fingers were; the ring 
dropped off before it was well on. 

““ What doll’s fingers you have, Pearl? I 
must take this to town and have it altered.” 

*« No, please,” raising her white hand entreat- 
ingly,“ I had-rather have it like this. I can 
twist a bit of cotton round it; I’d'rather have 
the ring. I would indeed.” 

« But, my dear, it would be just the same only 
made smaller.” 

Pearl shook her head. 

“Tt would not be the same thing—I mean to 
wear it always, Reginuld.” 

He did not tell her as another lover would 
have done that the ring must soon give place to 
a plainer one. Reginald liked being engaged 
to Pearl, he liked to know the gentle girl loved 
him better than all the world, but he never 
cared to look forward into the future. Hewas 
in no hurry to be married ; courtship was very 
pleasant, he was in‘no hurry to bring it to a 
close. 

«You will find Pearl a sad housekeeper,” Mrs. 
Ashley said to him one day,Jaughing, “ we have 
left her a child in everything, I fear.” 

“There is a regular housekeeper at the 
Towers,” he answered, simply. “J never’want 

Pearl to be troubled by such cares.” 

Mrs. Ashley looked“at him affectionately. 

“T never saw anyone like you, Reginald, you 
are so thoughtful and considerate.” 
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«T want Pearl to be happy, Mrs. Ashley, that | 


is all.” 

« And to be happy yourself, don’t you? 
you know, Reginald, I think you have altered; 
you haven’t half such a hearty laugh as you 
used to have.” 

“T am getting old, Mrs.’ Ashley ; I was thirty 
last birthday.” 

« And I am fifty-four, and yet I think I am 
the youngest in heart of the two.” 

“And yet you have had many ‘sorrows,” 
musingly. 

“Yes, we have lost three children one after 
the other. No one can tell the anxiety we had 
lest Pearlshould follow them; she was such a 
delicate child.” 

“ She is stronger'now.” 

“Yes, but not so strong as I should like. 
The doctor told us we ought to take her abroad 
for the winter.” 

“In that case you would have to take me 
too.” 

“Unless this foreign trip were your wedding 
tour, and we old people stayed quietly at 
home.” 

This brings the date of the marriage into 
question. Reginald speaks to Pearl, who has no 
wish but his. Colonel-and Mrs. Ashley, how- 
ever, opine there is ‘no need for delay, and so 
after some consultations it is decided that on 
the last day of September these two shall be 
wed. 

« Reginald,” said Pearl, one day, when June 
was nearly over, ‘a friend: of mine is coming 
to stay with me to-morrow; I hope you won't 
be vexed.” 

**Why should I be vexed ? 
know, Pearl, or not ?” 

“I don’t think youihave ever met her. I 
have only known, her two years, but Lam very, 


Is it anyone I 











| very fond of her.” 


Reginald smiled. 


Do | 
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“I did not know you went infor young lady 
friendships, Pearl,” a little relieved,-as some- 
how he always was.at anything which brought 
his child-bride to the level of other peopie.”’ 

*I don’t often; but I love Ivis dearly. I 
could not help it.” 

«That means you tried.” 

‘Oh, no; I did not mean that at all. 
you will like her, Reginald.” 

“Til try my best, Pearl, for your sake. 
You don’t often ask me anything, little one.” 

** Because,” went on Pearl, “we have invited 
her to stay a month, and it would be so dread- 
ful if you did not like her.” 

“A month! That is.a.good long time.” 

“ She has never been able to come befove ; her 
mother is an invalid.” 

For one instant he thought of someone else 
whose mother was an invalid. Then he scolded 
himself for his stupidity. 

«©And her name is,Iris ?” 

«No, not really. Her father gave her that 
name when she was.a little girl, and her sister 
was Charmion; but since she died the names 
have dropped out of use. I think I am the 
only person now who says Iris.” 

« Pet names stick to people strangely. You 
will be Pearl all your days, I expect, little lady, 
although you were christened Marguerite.” 

“I wish they had called me Daisy instead of 
Pearl; I like flower names.” 

“T hate them, What time is ‘Iris’ coming 
to-morrow, pray ?” As 

“‘ Directly after lunch. Mamma and I are to 
drive to the station to meet her.” 

**Then your father must have had ‘an eye to 
that arrangement when he invited me to ride to 
Bornton with him to-morrow, so you see I 
shan’t meet your friend till dinner-time.’’ 

The next evening two girls sat in Pearl’s 
little dressing-room in eager conversation. In 
reality there were barely three years between 
them, butfa casual observer would have guessed 
that Iris was at least five or six years the elder 
of the two. 

The June sunshine shone on the ttvo fair 
faces. On Pearl in her childish beauty, with 
the happiness stamped so plainly on her mouth, 
and on Rosamond Dane in the sweet, subdued 
loveliness that had gradually come to her since 
sne and her heart’s love parted more than six 
months ago. 

Yes, “Iris” was the artist’s daughter— 
Reginald’s love and the fair girl he was to 
marry were bosom friends. Neither guessed 
the strange link in their fates; neither guessed 
that both loved the same man. Rosamond had 
known Reginald three months. She was 
notoriously a bad correspondent, and she had 
not written to Pearl once during that period. 

Pearl had never cared ‘to talk of Reginald 
until the day when he asked her to be his 
wife, lest she should betray to others the secret 
that she loved him. Sincethenshe had written 
to Rosamond, but naturally enough she had 
given her lover his title, and ‘‘ Lord Bertram” 
awoke no familiar echo in Miss Dane’s heart. 
So they sat together, little recking that the 
same man held the heart of each. 

Rosamond wore a dress of soft pink muslin, 
with her namesake roses at her neck and in 
the coils of her soft hair. Pearl was in white. 
Very fair and childlike she appeared to-night, 
and the elder girl, whose heart was sore with 
her own sorrow, could yet be glad. for the per- 
fect happiness that had come to her friend. 

“Is Lord Bertram staying here ?” she asked, 
tenderly. “Isthat what makes you sohappy ?” 

“I am happy,” returned the other, simply. 
‘Only think, Iris, I had loved him all my life, 
and I thought he only looked on me as a little 
child friend. I thought so still till the other 
day.” 

«And you have known him always, then ?”’ 

«Ever.since I can remember. For years he 
lived at the Manor just like'a brother.” 

«I suppose thatis the happiest,” murmured 
Rosamond, dreamily, “when two people who 
know each other thoroughly fallin love. They 
must have more chance of understanding each 
other.” 


I hope 
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“I don’t understand Reginald,” admitted 
Pearl. “He is so wise and clever, Iris, I often 
seem groping after him in the dark.” 

« But he loves you.” 

“Yes,” with firm conviction, “he loves me. 
Oh, you are sure to like Reginald, Iris ; he is so 
brave.” 

Rosamond smiled faintly. 

“You did not tel] me Lord Bertram’s name 
was Reginald.” 

“He has a whole string of others, but I al- 
ways call him Reginald.” 

“And you will bea peeress. I cannot fancy 
you Lady Bertram, Pearl.” 

“Nor I,” agreed Pearl. “ Do you know, Iris, 
I think I would rather go on just as we are 
now and never be married at all. Being en- 
gaged is so very pleasant.” 

«Is it?” doubtfully thinking of her own ex- 
perience. 

“Yes, very. I have Reginald and I have 
papa and mamma too. Now I shall have to 
give them up when I am married.” 

** And it is really to be in September ?” 

“Yes, the thirtieth. You must come and 
stay with us at the Towers, Iris, unless,” and 
she leaned her hand lovingly on her friend’s 
shoulder, “‘ you have a little secret of your own 
and love someone just as Ido Reginald. Then 
I don’t expect you would care to go so far away 
from him.” 

Rosamond sighed. Pearl was quick to read 
the change in her face. 

“Tam so sorry,” she cried, in quick contri- 
tion. “I have been very cruel. He is dead, 
and——” 

“No, dear,” rousing herself by an effort, and 
for the first time speaking of the past, “last 
autumn, for a little while, I was just as happy 
as you are now, only my happiness did not Toot 
as [ trust yours may.” 

** You will make it up some day,” said Pearl, 
wistfully. “ Lovers’ quarrels never last.” 

** This one will last our lives.” 

They went down to the drawing-room then. 
Mrs. Ashley was there, but the gentlemen had 
not appeared. Five minutes later they entered 
together. ‘The colonel welcomed Rosamond 
warmly. Then a mist seemed to rise before 


the girl’s eyes as Pearl led up a tall, distin- | in 


guished-looking man and performed the intro- 
duction. 

“Tris, this is Lord Bertram. Reginald, Miss 
Dane.” 

Reginald murmured something unintelligible. 
Rosamond bowed; she was the more composed 
of the two. How she got through the long or- 
deal of dinner, Rosamond never knew. She was 
placed in the seat of honour at the colonel’s 
right hand. Pearl was beside her, and Lord 
Bertram was opposite. 

She was conscious of being addressed often, 
and she strove to render her replies comprehen- 
sive; but all the time her thoughts were busy 
with the grave figure opposite. Had he quite 
forgotten her? Had he entirely blotted the 
three months in which she was all the world to 
him out of his life ? 

Poor Rosamond! she had thought her cup of 
sorrow full. She had known for months that 
Reginald Yorke was lost to her, but now that 
she saw him at another’s side, an accepted 
suitor, her heart felt nigh to breaking. 

What could she do? Invent some excuse to 
the Ashleys, and return home at cnce. This 
would have been easiest to her aching heart, but 
there were many things against it. Rosamond 
was very proud. Not for worlds would she have 
let Reginald discover the agony his desertion 
had cost her. 

In the event of her returning home she would 
have to allay the surprised curiosity of her 
parents. Besides—and this reason weighed with 
her more than all—she must do nothing that 
could induce Pearl to doubt her lover. 

Rosamond was very staunch in her friend- 
ships. She loved Pearl Ashley very dearly, and 
so she resolved to stay boldly on and bear up 
bravely, rather then her friend should have a 
single shadow cast on her happy future. 

There are some women who, when they have 











once decided on’a course, rise above all difficul- 
ties ; such a one was our Rosamond. As soon 
as she had made up her mind to remain at the 
Manor, with a marvellous effort she recovered 
her composure. 

She talked, and talked well. She laughed 
when people were expected to laugh, and when 
the ladies left the dining-room met Lord Ber- 
tram’s eyes as unflinchingly as though Mrs. 
Ashley’s home had really witnessed their intro- 
duction. 

“You are better,” said that lady, kindly, 
when they had reached the drawing-room. “I 
was afraid you were quite knocked up by your 
journey.” 

“It was so very hot,” feeling the excuse a 
lame one. ‘ 

But she was on her guard now. When the 
gentlemen returned her composure was unruffled. 
She took her cup from Reginald’s hand without 
a tremble. 

“Do sing, Iris,” cried Pearl, later on, open- 
ing the piano. 

It occurred to Rosamond it might be a relief. 
Her heart was full to overflowing. In singing 
the story of someone else’s sorrows she might, 
perhaps, forget her own. 

*«* What shall it be ?” she asked, carelessly, as 
she sat down. ‘“ Don’t trouble, dear,” as Pearl 
began to turn over the contents of the canter- 
bury. “Ialways sing from memory.” 

She sang “ Looking back,” and ‘ Parted ;” 
then, at Pearl’s request, she sang that saddest 
of all love songs, “‘ When sparrows build.” It 
was almost beyond her strength, some of the 
words were so painfully true of herself, for her 
“‘ old sorrow ” had indeed “ awoke and cried” on 
this lovely summer night, and she knew quite 
well that she and her true love were divided for 
alltime. Not even “‘ wherf the sea gave up its 
dead ”’ could they two be to each other what she 
at once proudly hoped. 

“Thank you,” said Pearl, when she had 
finished. ‘‘ Nosinging in the world ever touches 
me as yours does. I feel a great lump in my 
throat now.” 

Rosamond laughed awkwardly. 

“T am afraid my efforts have not been amus- 
ing, dear. Your mamma is actually cry- 


eee ; 
** She sings with so much feeling,” apologised 
Mrs. Ashley, “does she not?” appealing to 
Reginald. 

He said something vague about art; Mrs. 
Ashley decided he was not musical. He went 
over to Pearl and devoted himself entirely to her. 
He felt within himself that he needed all the 
claim she had on him to protect him from the 
heartless coquette opposite. 

Yet all the while he talked to Pearl he was 
wondering at the change in Rosamond. What 
had become of all her brilliant colour? Where 
was her arch smile which had always seemed to 
him the essence of mirth. She was thinner and 
graver, and yet what a sweet face she had. He 
knew now he had never quite forgotten her. 
Pearl could never fill the void she had left in his 
heart. 

In the spring time his thoughts had lightly 
turned to thoughts of a second love, but the one 
passion of his life, the one choice of his heart, 
had been Rosamond. He watched her, even as 
he talked to Pearl, and he owned that the 
months of their separation had but made her 
more fair to see. : 

She wore no ring on her shapely hand. What 
could have become of the man she met secretly 
in Kensington Gardens who had held her in his 
arms and kissed her unresisting face? It was 
Reginald’s chancing to witness this meeting and 
Rosamond’s indignant refusal to explain it which 
had parted them—nothing else. 

«And your mamma is better,” he heard Mes. 
Ashley ask her kindly ; “ but Iam sure of that 
or she would never have spared you to us.” 

The colonel was indulging in a nap ; the room 
was virtually divided into two téte-d-tétes. Rosa- 
mond may have thought no one could hear her 
reply but Mrs. Ashley, or, perhaps, now that it 
could avail her nothing she was willing to give 


“ Mamma is much better, thank you, but I did 
not leave her alone. My brother and his wife 
are helping papa to take care of her.” 

«Your brother? I never knew you had one, 
dear, older than you.” ‘ 

“It was very sad,” went on Rosamond, still 
addressing herself to Mrs. Ashley, though her 
clear voice was audible to the other two. ‘“ Papa 
was very angry at his marriage, and for two 
whole years we were quite separated from him. 
Mamma never saw him at all, and I only by 
stealth.” 

* You must have missed him very much.” 

“T managed to see him sometimes. We used 
to meet in the parks, Kensington Gardens, any- 
where; but that is allat anend now. Henry 
is at home again, and mamma is so happy.” 

Every word fell distinctly on Lord Bertram’s 
ear. He knew that Rosamond Dane had been 
true and loyal to him; that angered at his lack 
of trust she had refused to tell him that the 

rson he had seen with her was her brother. 

t was just like Rosamond—his loving, wilful, 
impatient Rosamond. 

Oh, why had he never thought of this before ? 
Why had he never guessed the refusal he 
attributed to conscious guilt arose from wounded 

ride? He knewthe truth toolate. What was 

e todo? He was bound to Pearl. She loved 
him, poor, innocent child, just as he loved Rosa- . 
mond. 

“It is too late,” was the cry of his aching 
heart, as he sat in the brilliantly lighted draw- 
ing-room nursing his sorrow. ‘ My darliag was 
true to me and I doubted her. She was too 

roud to defend herself I ought to have known. 

here was truth written in those eyes, and now 
it is too late. I have put another in her place; 
I have raised a barrier between us I cannot 
bridge over.” 

When Pearl rose to say good-night she dis- 
covered Rosamond had already left the room. 

** She was so tired,” said Mrs. Ashley, kindly. 
“I don’t think she can be strong, for a short 
journey like this ought not to tire anyone.” 

“TI will go and see her,” said Pearl. 

But when she went no answer came to her 
knock at the door, and when she pushed it open 
she saw Rosamond kneeling by the bed weeping 
bitterly. 

“It was cruel of me to bring her here,” 
thought Pearl, as she crept back to her own 
room ; “ but I never guessed she had had such 
a trouble. Of course, seeing how happy Regi- 
nald and I are together makes her contrast her 
lot with mine. wonder what her lover was 
like. How could he leave her?” 





CHAPTER III. 
A FADED FLOWER. 


Sing of the living, not the dead, 
Their course is run, their prayers are 


sai 
Leave them within their narrow bed, 
In silence let us leave the dead. 


Days passed on. Rosamond’s visit was a 
week old. Pearl had ceased to lament her 
friend’s sorrows, for Iris seemed happy ; she was 
the life and soul of the Manor—she rode with 
the colonel, walked in the flower garden with 
Mrs. Ashley, sang duets with Pearl, and in- 
stinctively did whatever seemed wanting in their 
little social round of daily duties, only that 
never by any chance did she address Lord Ber- 
tram if she could ibly help it. 

These two avoided each other steadily. Pearl 
wondered at it, but consoled herself by thinking 
men seldom cared for their betrothed’s lady 
friends, and Iris probably detested the whole: 
sex because one had been faithless to*her. No 
reg of the truth came toher; she was blind 
to the life drama going on under her eyes. 

Mrs. Ashley often looked at her daughter 
anxiously in those summer days, and thought 
Pearl grew more and more fragile; a misgiving 
came to her now and then that Lord Bertram’s 
love would be unable to make his young wife’s 
life a long one. 





the explanation she once refused. 





She questioned the girl anxiously, but Pearl 
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only said she felt quite well, and the doctor 
whom Mrs. Ashley privately consulted declared 
there was nothing wrong. 

“Miss Ashley is not strong,” he admitted, 
“but you are surely over anxious. Any sudden 
shock or chill might have dangerous results, but 
with ordinary care there is no reason she should 
not live to be quite an old woman.” 

And with this Mrs. Ashley tried to be content. 
One day late in July, when Rosamond’s visit 
was drawing to a close. Pearl was to go fora 
drive with Reginald, she came downstairs ready 
dressed ten minutes before the time they had 
named, and she turned into the shrubbery to say 
good-bye to Rosamond, who had gone there with 
a book. 

To her surprise Reginald was there too; he 
who had hardly spokena word to Iris since her 
arrival was now urging some petition on her 
with frantic eagerness. Pearl staggered, a 
sudden faintness seized her; she could go no 
further. Leaning against a tree for support the 
sound of voices came to her clearly, wafted on 
the summer air. 

«I have wanted to see you alone,” said Regi- 
nald, “I have tried for days but you have always 
avoided me.” 

“What good could come of our meeting ?” 

«* IT wanted to tell you 1 know all I know how 
wrong I was—that you were always true to me, 
Rosamond. I loved you always—I never could 
forget you quite, hardly though I tried; even 
when I thought you false my heart was faithful 
to you, darling.” 

“Hush,” said the girl, “have you for- 
gotten ?” 

“I have not forgotten, that is why I want to 
speak to you. In two short months I am to 
be married,” his voice shook, “another must 
have the name and place I meant for you. Rose, 
I love you, not her; but for a mistake I should 
never have spoken to her of marriage; she is 
dear to me as a sister. You are my life’s love, 
darling. What am I to do?” 

“Be true to yourself and to your word,” 
answered Rosamond, bravely. ‘‘ Pearl loves 
you; you have no right to make her life 
miserable because you and I were too proud to 
agree.” 

«« And you—must I live my life without you ?” 
His very tone told her how bitter it would be. 

“I think so,” she said firmly. “ You and I can 
bear, we are strong to suffer pain; it would 
crush Pearl. We must part. Make Pearl happy, 
only, Reginald,” her voice was broken by a sob, 
“I can’t help telling you I loved you through it 
all—I love you now.” 

** Good-bye.” 

They stood face to face. Pearl saw them, a 
burst of admiration filled herin spite of her own 
suffering at their generosity—their sacrifice. 
Then came a long, long blank: she remembered 
nothing more. 


When Pearl came to herselr she was on her 
own bed and her mother and Rosamond were 
bending over her. The sight ofjher friend’ssweet 
face brought the scene in the shrubbery back to 
Pearl; she shuddered. 

** Are you so cold, dear ?” 

After all it was her true-hearted friend, the 
girl who had refused happiness for her sake. 
Pearl could not hate he>, 

« Kiss me, Iris.” 

They told her presently how a heavy shower 
of rain had come on; no one had missed her. 
Reginald supposed she had thought it too wet 
for driving, the others believed her with him. 
When she did not appear at lunch they grew 
alarmed, search had been made and they found 
her lying on the ground near the shrubbery, 
wet through and perfectly unconscious. 

“T felt a sudden pain, mamma. I suppose I 
fainted.” 

“Nothing but an ordinary fainting fit—nothing 
but a feverish cold, the doctors—and there were 
two of them—declared; but days passed and 
weeks, too, and still Pearl was an invalid. Still 
they said she would soon be better, while she 
seemed to grow weaker and weaker. Lord Ber- 





tram was very gentle to her; her mother nursed 
her with the love only mothers know, and Rosa- 
mond, whom she had begged to stay on till she 
was better, waited on her assiduously, but in 
vain. 

It wasa strange case—there was no disease, so 
the doctors said, and yet the patient sank in- 
stead of rallying. At last it was decided there 
could be no wedding in September. 

«« Are you sorry ?” she asked Reginald. 

“Tam sorry for anything that shows you to 
be ill,” was the reply, with his grave, tender 
smile. “Little Pearl, when will you be well 
again ?” 

«I don’t know, Reginald ; sometimes I think 
never.” 

She put her jor tired head on his shoulder. 

«You must cheer up, little one, tears will 
never do ; you must not talk of never.” 

« But Reginald, it may be so; { don’t think 
I'd be sorry.” 

“Pearl, have I made ‘you so unhappy as 
that ?” 

“No,” with a fond look into his face, “ it isn’t 
that.” 

« What is it, dear ?” 

“I have been so happy, so very happy, I never 
could be happier, you know; andif I lived much 
longer I might be sorry. Life couldn’t,be all hap- 
piness, you know, Reginald.” 

No, he knew that. 

They carried herdownstairs day after day— 
she never walked now, though still they talked 
of her being Letter. It dawned on Reginald 
once or twice how very light his burden grew, 
but yet he never realised that the fair child who 
loved him was dying. 

The day came round at last that was to have 
been their wedding-day. They had left off now 
talking of her ever being well again. Every 
one at the Manor knew now that the child who 
had made their happiness would not be with 
them very long. 

There was much sorrow, but no noisy lamen- 
tations ; their grief seemed too deep for words. 
Besides, Pearl was so bright and cheerful that, 
when with her, they never realised how very 
near the dread angel’s coming was. 

This wedding-day was wade quite a festival 
of; Pearl willed it so. There was no dinner, 
but they all had tea in her room. After that 
she asked to be left alone with Reginald, and 
they all went out and left her with the man who, 
had things gone otherways, would now have 
been her husband. 

“You have made me very happy, dear,” she 
said, gently. “Will you do one thing more for 
me?” ; 

“ You know I will, my dear one.” 

** Lying here,” she went on, simply, “I have 
thought of a great many things. Everything 
seems clearer to me. You never loved me, dear, 
as ldid you. You looked en me as a dear little 
playfellow. I think you only asked me to 
marry you because you guessed my secret. Was 
itso, Reginald ?” 

He bowed his head. 

“ You loved someone else. Was it Rosamond ? 
I think so, because her eyes never meet yours. 
You loved each other, and first a mistake parted 
you and then I did.” 

“ Pearl, Pearl! why won’t you believe I would 
do anything in the world for you to get well ?””: 

“I do believe it; but I’m glad I shall not 
divide you long. Reginald, I never could have 
given you up if 1 had lived, I loved you so.” 

Her head sank back on his shoulder, exhausted 
with so much speaking. For some time she was 
silent. 

«* Let them all come back,” she said, at last, 
“and lay me down first, Reginald.” 

They came back, father, mother and friend. 
Pearl gave them each a look of love; then she 
turned to Rosamond. 

«Come quite close, dear; give me your hand, 
and, Reginald, yours too, please.” 

With her fragile hand she clasped theirs to- 
gether. 

“Tris, I have not madea will. I have only 
one legacy to leave, dear, it is Reginald’s love. 
I give all my share of it to you; you'll be very 


happy. Don’t forget me quite. I loved you 
th.” 
They both knelt by the sofa. Mrs. Ashley 
was sobbing bitterly—the colonel hid his face. 

“This was to have been my wedding-day; I 
should have left you before this. Well, you see 
I have stayed a little longer. You'll miss me, 
mamma. Those two must comfort you. How 
very dark it grows.” 

“The sun is setting, dear,” said Rosamond, 
from her tears. 

« And my life is setting, too. Sunrise will be 
brighter in Heaven.” 

er voice ceased. The last rays of the sun 

shone on her fair head, shedding a golden glory 
round it. Her smile had its old sweetness—that 
sweetnses which had more of Heaven than of 
earth. Well might it have now, for only all 
that was mortal of Pearl lingered among her 
friends. The bright, loving spirit had returned 
to the God who gave it. 


When «a second winter shed its snows on 
Pearl’s grave, Lord Bertram led his wife down 
the aisle of Ashley Church. It had been the 
wish of the colonel and his wife that the two 
their lost darling had best loved should be 
married near them. 

It was a very simple wedding. No brides- 
maids, no company or favours; and yet no bride- 
groom ever held a deeper joy in his heart than 
Reginald, no bride ever felt greater content than 
Rosamond. 

Her face had recovered its bloom, but it will 
never lose the sweet tinge of gravity it learnt 
during those months of sorrow. United to her 
first and only love, with years of happiness 
stretching out before her, her heart feels a pang 
for the one who loved him as truly as she does. 
As she walks down the churchyard path she 
takes a lily from her bridal bouquet and lays it 
on a snow-wreathed grave. She will never for- 
get that Reginald was given back to her as 
* Pearl’s Legacy.” 7. B: 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
BLIND. 


A week elapsed and still there was no clue to 
Viola’s whereabouts. So well had Miss Agnew 
and Madame Menzies served Lord Tarlington 
that they had, as the Indians say, covered up 
their tracks, so as to mystify everybody. All 
that could be done was to work and wait. 

The greatest difficulty that Sandford Newton 
had to encounter was to keep Herbert quiet, for 
he was continually asking about Viola. Now, 
the doctor had distinctly said that any undue 
excitement might bring about some further ill- 
ness which might have a disastrous effect upon 
his patient, and Sandford was afraid that it 
would be impossible to keep the matter secret 
long, for Herbert was getting better and able to 
sit up in bed. 

Mrs. Hobbs, the housekeeper, brought some 
beef tea to the invalid, who said: 

«* Will you please tell me the truth about your 
mistress ?” 

“TI thought you knew, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Hobbs, in confusion. 

*‘Thave been informed that she had gone to 
London on business; but it is strange to me 
that she should remain away all this time and 
not say a word tome before going, and not even 





write to me.” 
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“Yes, sir, it.isodd. But:I don’t know as;I 
ought to say anything.” 

“Speak out,. my good womaz,” exclaimed 
Herbert. “ You: know that your mistress'‘and I 
are engaged to be: married shortly. Ishall not 
forget you if you treat me properly. What is the 
mystery ? Iam strong enough to bear anything 
aa 

“Well, sir, if it won’t jar your nerves 

Don’t be afraid. Speak, speak,” he said, 
pressing his hands tightly together under the 
bed-clothes to conceal his agitation. 

*‘Miss Sutton, sir, went out for a walk with 
Miss Agnew a week ago to-day, and they haven’t 
been seen since. Mr. Newton has. done:all he 
knows to trace them, and: we’ve had detectives 
here by the score. It’s quite the talk of the 
county; but it’s all no use, she’s gone.” 

Herbert Conyers sank back on the pillow, for 
his worst fears were realised. 

* You’re not ill, sir ?”’ asked Mrs. Hobbs. 

“No, no; justa passing weakness, that’s all. 
Proceed.” 

“People do say, sir, that she—meaning 
missis—had no right to the property, and has 
been and gone and drowned herself, or done 
something dreadful.” 7 

“Nonsense!” Don’t talk like that; Miss 
Sutton is an angel. Begone!” exclaimed Her- 
bert, angrily. 

Mrs. Hobbs muttered something which was 
inaudible, and quitted the apartment, saying 
aloud, when she got outside the door, just to re- 
lieve her feelings, “ that she didn’t believe Mr. 
Conyers was any better than Miss Sutton, and 
she wished the rightfal lord was back again.” 

When Conyers was alone, he got up and 
dressed himself, though this was directly con- 
trary to the doctor’s instructions. When he 
he was attired, he crept downstairs and gained 
the hall. 

Sandford was out, having gone to the post 
town to ask if the police had any news of the 
missing lady, only Lucy was at. home. She 
heard footsteps in the hall, and thinking it was 
her husband returned, she came out of the 
morning-room to greet him. 

Great was her surprise to see a thin, pale 
man, looking like a ghost, with a hectic flush oy 
his cheek and a feverish gleam in his eye ; “but 
strange as he looked she knew it was Herbert 
Conyers. 

‘Where are you going, Mr. Conyers ?”’ she 
asked. ‘“* For heaven’s sake, be careful.”” 

“Tam going after my lost love,” he replied. 
«Tf the cravens in this house will not find her, 
I will show that I, at least, am capable,of an 
effort.” 

Lucy placed her hand.en his arm. 

** Believe me, Sandford is doing his best,”’ she 
said. ‘ 

Herbert laughed scornfully as he shook off her 
grasp. 

‘You are all in league against me,’ 
plied. “Let me go.” 

** Heavens! he is mad,” cried Lucy. 

Without taking any further notice of her, he 
rushed into the park and was soon lost to sight. 
Lucey called the servants, and telling them what 
had happened sent them to look for him, but it 
was hours before they found him. 

When they did he was lying “insensible in a 
shallow pool of water, into which he had fallen. 
They brought him back; muttering incoherently, 
as if the fever had come back again and he was 
delirious. 

When Sandford returned he was deeply 
grieved to hear of his friend’s sudden freak, and 
sent for the doctor, who shook his head saying 
that it was a bad case. For days Herbert shook 
as if withan ague. At length he grew better 
and calmer, being able.to sit up again and talk. 
Sandford and the doctor were in the room. 

** Doctor,” said Herbert, “where are you? 
Come nearer.” 

*‘Tam close to you,” was the reply. 

“ Draw the curtains, Isit nignt?’’ continned 
Herbert. 

‘The Doctor whispered in Sandford Newton’s 
ear: 





’ 


he re- 








inthe park. It has settled inhiseyes.. Heaven 
help Him; he is blind.” 
os * * * * 


Days glided by with unvarying monotony at 
Tke Rosary. Viola. was treated with,the ut- 
most harshness by the two remorseless women 
who held her captive, no indignity being spared 
her. Blows and harsh language were her por- 
tion continually, and her time was spent in 
every menial occupation they could devise, their 
object. being to render her captivity so unbear- 
able that she would sign the document which 
reduced her to poverty, in order that she might 
escape from the thraldom in which she was 
held. 

In addition to waiting on Miss. Agnew and 
Madame Menzies, she was compelled to wash 
dishes and serub floors, to clean boots.and cook 
dinners. From early morning till late at night 
she was kept at work, and if she was not ex- 
peditious in, performing her. allotted tasks she 
was promptly punished and half starved. 

Yet so obstinate was her disposition when she 
knew she was in the right, that she resolutely 
refused to yield to their demandsand suffered 
in silence, hoping that her friends would find 
and release her from her hateful bondage and 
depressing servitude. 

Her meekness and obedience only served to 
enrage the women, who increased their harsh- 
ness and were continually urging her to sign, 
but shaking her head she went about her work 
with a dogged resolution which showed no signs 
of ‘giving way. 

No opportunity of running away was ever 


afforded her, for either Miss Agnew or Madame, 


Menzies had’ her continually in sight, standing 
or sittmg by her side, like an Egyptian task- 
master, lash in hand, when the children of 
Israel were compelled to make bricks without 
straw. 

At length their patience got exhausted and 
they plotted together to devise sore means of 
breaking down her resistance, even discussing 
the advisability of doing her personal violence of 
a. dangerous nature. They would cheerfully 
have killed her had they dared, but Lord Tar- 
lington ‘had strictly forbidden any recourse to a 
crime which might have involved them all in 
serious consequences. 

One day Madame Menzies exhibited a dagger 
and ‘told the unhappy girl that if she did not 
sign’ the paper which reduced her:to beggary, 
she would plunge it into her breast: She poi 
to the clock on the: mantelpiece and gave ‘her 
ten’ minutes for consideration; but this did not 
have the desired effect, for Viola declared that 
she would sooner die than consent to their wishes. 
So baffled and discomfited, Madame Menzies 
gnashed her teeth in impotent: rage and had 
tremblingly to await the course of events. 

The delay:in the suecess of their plans caused 
by Viola’s obstinacy was very irritating. 
two women were extremely anxious to bring the 
perilous business they had embarked in to a 
close, in order that they might claim their re- 
ward and enjoy their ill-gotten gains. Delays 
are proverbially dangerous; Lord Tarlington 
was “becoming anxious. He sent: his. brother, 
Fitzharding Sutton, down to The Rosary tourge 
them to make haste. 

From ‘him they) learnt of the exertions that 
Sandford Newton was making in every direction. 
Perhaps the detectives might find some clue to 
the girl’s hiding-place, and then their scheme 
would be frustrated entirely. He also told them 
of the fearful’ calamity. which had befallen 
Herbert Conyers, who had become, so the doctor 
said, hopelessly blind. 

After Mr. Sutton had taken his departure, 
Miss Agnew, who was of acruelly ingenious turn 
of mind, such as would ‘have graced an agent of 
the Inquisition, conceived an idea» which she 
thus. promulgated in a low tone to Madame 
Menzies. 

Viola.was. sitting in an embrasure ofthe 
window, busily engaged with her needle, haying. 
a.pile of work before her which she was ordered 
to finish before she could have anything to eat. 


“It isasI feared. He caught cold that.day | She was much thinner and paler; her expressive 
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countenange ;was sad, and her eyes red and 
swollen as:if from recent weeping;. but there 
was a firmness in her demeanour. which spoke 
volaveg ef her determination to hoid out to the 
ast. , 

«Tf we cannot attack her by appealing to her 
own interests,” remarked Miss Agnew, “Lam of 
opinion that we can through somebody else.” 

“I do not quite catch your meaning,” replied 
Madame Menzies. 

**Let me explain, myself. We will work 
through the man:she loves,” 

‘An! Herbert Conyers. Yes. Mr. Sutton in- 
formed us that he has met with a,terrible mis- 
fortune by catching cold in: his eyes and becom- 
ing blind.” 

** Precisely. When she knows that she will 
want to fly to him,” continued Miss Agnew. 
‘I know her disposition, for I am a good reader 
of the character of my own sex, and she is the 
kind of simpleton who will think it an act of 
duty on her part to.overwhelm him with affec- 
tionate devotion. She would. endure this sort 
of. life for months and not give up: if herself 
was only to be considered. Shall'we try it?” 

« By all means,” Madame Menzies answered. 
Tt is a capital plan. You talk to. me, dears 
about Dr. Conyers loud enough for her to hear 
you.” 

Miss Agnew raised her voice. 

“IT am glad that Mr. Sutton came down to- 
day,” she said: “‘ He has given us ail the news.” 

“Yes, indeed, quite a. budget. Only fancy 
Herbert Conyers going blind!” replied: Madame 
Menzies. 

** Who would have thought it, indeed ® . They 
say he is quite helplessyand that there is no 
chance of his recovery. Poor fellow! Howsad 
for him: to be:ina big house like the Hail, with 
only Mrs. Newton to attend: on. him and that 
meddlesome. old thing: the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Hobbs, who knows as much about showing sym- 
pathy for the sick as a Hottentot.. Sandford 
Newton is away on hisdetective business... Ha! 
ha!» It’s-‘a@ good joke, his not thinking of look- 
ingvnear home for the Jost birdie.’’ 

‘What will. become of Conyers?’ inquired 
Madame. Menzies: } 

** Goodness knows! He has no money. When 
his wife died: her settlement! went. back to ‘her 
father. .._Perhaps he can live at home, though I 
hear that his father has met with losses.recently 
and, is in straitened. circumstances:. It is a 
bad:job.”” 

*T should not like to.lose my sight... Just 
think of it; Never again will he see the blue: 
sky or the green fields. No more will he gaze 
upon loved aud familiar features. Perhaps) he 
wishes: for, death., They ought to put him, in 
some asylum.” 

** No doubt they will,”’ answered: Miss Agnew. 
* He has recovered from ‘his illness:and is quite 
strong again now.” 

“How did it happen?” inquired Madame 
Menzies. . 

“Oh, the thing was simple enough. He 
heard that Viola had disappeared, and getting 
up, went in. search, of her, weak as he was. 


| After wandering about the,park for hours he 


fell into some water, and laid there exhausted 
for hours, not having. strength enough to get 
up. This brought on arelapse. Hehada chill, 
which settled in his eyes. hat.is all.” 

Viola had stopped her sewing and was listen- 
ing with a deep interest, which her,countenance 
sufficiently betrayed. 

* Pardon me,” she exclaimed, “ but are you 
talking about one very dear to me?” 

“We were not addressing our remarks to 
you,” remarked Madame Menzies, 

“Iam aware of that fact; yet if what you 
haye said is true, and I have no reason to doubt 
it, I ought to go at once to Mr: Conyers.” 

“ You can go, if you wish to.” 

Rising from her chair, and letting her work, 
fall to. the ground, Viola clapped her hands in 
childish glee. yore a apg 

“ T knew you would not be so hard-hearted,’ 
she said, ‘as to keep me when Herbert wanted 
me. Can JI go at once ?” 

“In ten minutes, but-——” 
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Madam Menzies paused, and Viola’s counte- 
nance fell. 

« Bat what ?” gasped Viola. 

«You must sign the confession.” 

Clasping her hands, Viola looked the statue 
of despair. 

« Will nothing else content you ?” she cried. 
“Oh, I thought you had one spark of pity, 
some remnant of humanity, left in you! Do 
you know that Mr. Conyersjand I are: engaged 
to be married, and thattmy place is by. his 
side ?” 

«A very advantageous match it will be for 
both of you,’ sneered Miss Agnew. ‘ You will 
be a pauper and he a blind man.’ 

“No matter. True love does not think that 
an obstacle to the union of two fond hearts.’ 

«* I should have to be-very much in love indeed 
before I could marry a,poor blind man. Perhaps 
you mean to buy him a dog and set him. at a 
crowded street corner, with a placard on his 
breast bearing the inscription ‘ Pity the poor 
blind.’ It might be a money-making scheme.” 

Viola burned with indignation. 

“ You area: heartless woman to talk to me in 
that way,” she exclaimed; “I wili show you 
the difference between us. Give mea pen; let 
me sign and go.” 

Madam Menzies’ eyes flashed witha triumph 
she could not conceal, for she saw that the end 
she had in view was nearly gained. 

“ Not so fast,” she replied. “ You are talking 
rationally now, and l.am. very glad that you 
have come to your senses, for the servitude you 
underwent here was not altogether pleasing to 
us or agreeable to yourself; but there is some- 
thing else to be considered.” 

“What is that ?” Viola demanded, eagerly. 

“Only a trifling matter of detail. Lord, ‘Tare 
lington has come to the conelusion: that your 
confession will have more weight in a court of 
law if‘it is signed before a clergyman and a 
justice of the peace. There is one near here, 
and I will send for:him:; but you must solemnly 
swear that: you will sign it without saying: one 
word to, him that: we have coerced you.” 

**I will do anything: youwish. Only let me 
get to Herbert.” 

“If you break your word and betray.us we 
shall find means to capture you again, an then 
you will pay the forfeit, with your life,” said 
Madam Menzies, threateningly; 

‘J will not tell the-gentleman anything that 
will prejudice you.. Indeed, I will not,” 

“Say simply that we are your friends, and 
that your conscience has prompted you to make 
this confession.. When. he has: witnessed. your 
signature you will be at liberty to depart on the 
instant.” 

“* Send for him at once,” replied Viola. 

Madam Menzies lost no:time in despatching 
her servant for the Reverend Mr. Smyley, who 
was the rector of the parishs a justice ofi the 
peace, and. an old. friend of Lord Tartington. 
Half an; hour, passed..| The! inmates. of The 
Rosary were: all: greatly» excited and. very 
anxious. 

The conspirators were afraid:at the last |mo- 
ment that Viola would prove false to:her oath; 
but. the poor child could’ think: of: no one. but 
Herbert Conyers. Shelonged to show him that 
her heart was in the right place. ‘They loved 
one another:for themselves alone. 

What was money afterall? So much dross. 
She could be as happy with Bertie: blind and 
poor and living in a garret, as she could if he 
were in the full possession of his faculties. and 
they had Tarlington Chase with its magnificent 
income. 

She wanted to show him what a noble thing a 
woman’s devotion is. She wished to work for 
him, and she felt sure that she could earn 
enough at‘her trade of a milliner to keep the 
wolf from the door. It was an unbounded 're- 
lief to all when the old deaf servant returned 
with Mr: Smyley. 

The reverend gentleman was ushered into the 
drawing-room where the three ladies were 
awaiting his appearance. It was then four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and a drizzling rain had 


been falling all day, rendering the roads muddy ;‘Falsely called Sutton.’ 


| and causing those who were obliged to be out to 








feel uncomfortable. 

“You have sent for me, madam ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Smyley, who was a grey-haired, elderly man, 
possibly sixty years of age. 

He addressed Madam Menzies as she rose to 
receive him, and he evidently took her for the 
lady of the house. 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘We have occasion 
for your services.” 

«Is there any poor soul sick and standing»in 
need of my ministrations? Ifso, I shall be 
glad if you will kindly conduct me to the cham- 
ber, and I will offerup a prayer.” 

“Itisin your capacity of /amagistrate that we 
require your services, sini” baid: Madam. Mienzies. 
“You are, I beligve, a ftiendiof Lord Tarling- 
ton ?” 

“ T have the honomr of liislordéhip’s acquaint-, 
ance.” . 

“Pray be seated. Ittis,of course, no secret 
to you that Lord. Tarlingtém. has: bad to give up 
his property to a: young persomy gplling herseli 
the Honourable Miss Sustom?’ 

“Oh, yes. She has: lately;disappeared from 
the Hall. Theresis qnite)e,hueand cry about 
her.” 

“ Precisely, Allow me to) inttodiuce: you to— 
Miss Viola. Harcourt.” 

She indicated Viola» by»a: movement of her 
hand, and the clergyman bestowed a searching 
glance at that pale innocent’ face, tne eyes of 
which were cast down on the carpet. 

“1 scarcely understand you,” said Mr: Smyley. 
«How can Miss Sutton and Miss Harcourt be 
one and the same person ?” 

** Because there has been ffaud and forgery.” 

* Indeed !” 

“This person,” continued Madam Menzies, 
“has come to me of her own freewill, and after 
much searching, of: her/inmost soul, she has 
yielded to the promptings of hereonseience, and 
without any from myself and my friend 
here, who hawe:treatedther with the utmost kind- 
ness and consideration; made a full confession.” 

“ Of what, may) Task ?”’ 

“Her infamous imposture; But I do not 
blame her very much as she‘was the tool in the 
hands of a designing willain—I mean the late 
Dr. Newton—who, to gaim his revemge upon 
Lord Tarlington, suborted this young woman— 
a mere dressmaker’s apprentice — to commit 
perjury.” > 

I'he Reverend Mr. Smyley threw himself back 
in his chair. 

«Really, you surprise me,” he cried. “ Ecan 
scarcely credit the evidence of my senses, 
although everyone of my acquaintance said at 
the time’ of Lord: Tarlington’s exposure that 
there'was something very odd about'the whole, 
affair.” ; 

«‘SoT should’ think,” ‘said’ Madam Menzies, 
smiling. ‘I cannot wonder at your surprise. In 
fact, if'you were utterly incredulous I should 
not be offended ; but allow me to show you the 
confession that’ Viola* Harcourt has dictated to 
me. It only awaits her signature, which will be 
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| given ‘in your presence.” 


She went ‘to the bureau and produced the 
paver which she herself had so skilfully drawn 
up,‘and which poor Viola had fought so hard 
against signing. Mr. Smyley put on his 
spectatles, and when the document. was 
handed. to him, read it with the care it 
deserved. 

“Blessme! Avery important paper,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What wickedness there is in: the 
world! Shall you proceed criminally against 
this—a—this young person. She richly deserves 
to be punished.” 

‘“No; I should imagine his lordship, who isa 
charitable man, will think she was, as I have 
said, a mere tool in the hands of Dr. New- 
ton.” 

The clergyman spread the paper on the table. 
This was what Viola was waiting for. Rising; 
she seized'a:pen; dipped it in the ink, and boidly 
wrote her name underneath—* Viola Har- 
court,” 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Smyley; “better add, 








But no matter,” he; 


added, as Viola threw down the pen as if it 
burnt her fingers. “Iam very much rejoiced, 
for Lord Tarlington’s sake. He was quite a 
favourite in the county. Very good to the 
church. Oh, yes! Always very liveral to the 
charities of the parish. Ah, that is all regular; 
but let me address one question to the—a— 
young person.” 

Viola was standing near the table, with her 
hands folded over one another. 

“ Ask her whati.you like,” answered Madam 
Menzies. 

“There is no eempulsion about this ?’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Smyley.; ** You act freely and inde- 
pendently ?” 

**T want to go away,’ 
far-off look imher eyes. 

“That's nownswer to my question, Miss—a— 
Miss Harcourt.” 

«* No,” exclaimed’Violajimja stern voice. “ Can 
I go now P” 

** Certainlyy. my. déay child,” answered 
Madam Menzies, quickly: ‘I hope you will 
sleep better. now! your mind’is at rest. What 
you must have suffered with that heavy load of 
crime on your breast!” 

“Ah! what, indeed !’’ replied the, clergyman, 
piously. 

** We prayed for:her, sir, and--why, dear, me, 
the;poor creatute’s She has been so rest- 
lessy' [have pitied herso. Will you keep the 
document;.Mr. Smyléy; and please at onge com- 
municate with Lord: Tarlington.” 

“TI will,” saadiMy, Smyley, who fell:helplessly 
into the trap set/forshim. 

«We are totally orant of his lordship’s 
whereaboats ; butt: am: justice has) been done by 
this misgeided aan. he ought to be made 
aware of it atonee, Wihata relief it. must be to 
her to have herwonseience at rest.. If I.doany- 
thing wrong, Ij suffer terribly until I have 
endeavoured to atone:for ‘it. Murder will out, 
they say,:and sovit<ds with) fraud.” 

Mr. Smyley willingly undertook the charge of 
Viola’s confessiomanadiwent' away full of import- 
ance at the discoyery:he had/made. 

Madam Menziés; threw. herself on @) sofa.and 
laughed heartilyy Miss Agnew joining in her 
merriment. th 

“I think I ought to havebeen an actress,” she 
remarked. 


_* How glad T'chall’ we to get: back. to-town |” 


sighed Miss. Agnew. . 

. © Yes; dear,” said’.Madam Menzies. “ The 
country isawfolly stupid. Cities are the only 
places for people of spirit and taste to live 
in ?” 


replied Viola, with a 


(To oe Continued.) 
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PURPOSELY. 





Many young men and women, too, are utterly 
without purpose in life. A woman without 
purpose is as weak as a man without purpose, 
and as useless. There is in the nature of things 
no more reason why women should not be seit- 
supporting?’ Certainly there are enough de- 
partments of industry open to women to employ 
all their capacities and to give them-a good 
maintenance. ‘It-is as ignoble for a woman’ to 
marry fora living as it is for a man to marry 
for a living. Marriage is degraded by’ mer- 
cenary motive on either side. When our 
daughters:are brought up to do some one thing 
well enough to make a living by it, and our sons 
are trained to some trade or: profession. upon 
which they can depend for maintenance, the 
list of mercenary and unhappy marriages. and 
divorces will be very much less than it isnow. 
It isin the power of parents and teachers to 
speed the happy day. 





In Russia £4,500,000 is being spent for bar- 
racks. 

Tris announced that the Duchess of Connaught 
expects to add to the already large number ‘of 
grandchildren belonging to the Queen before 
many weeks are over. 
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FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


———__j>————_. 


In a sky-lit room, on a winter morning, a 
group of art-students were steadily pursuing 
their work. It was a long, narrow room. The 


floor was bare, the desks were battered, and the |: 


walls dingy. 

It was no luxurious centre for luxurious 
dilettante evidently, but a retreat for work, and 
the young men and women gathered there were 
workers. Leaning against the blackboard at the 
end of the apartment, looking in the distance 
like a blonde silhoutte, stood Julian Palmer, the 
master. 

A thoughtful, somewhat melancholy look rested 
on his young, handsome face as his critical eyes 
repeated their survey of his class. There was a 
cast of the Apollo Belvidere beside him, but do 
not think I am going to compare Julian Palmer 
to Apollo. 

That graceful, slim-limbed, low-browed young 
god isn’t fit to holda candle to our muscular 
nineteenth-century hero, with his square 
shoulders, nervous hands, close-cropped hair, and 
arrogant golden-hazel eyes. 

Suddenly in the quiet, at the remote end of 
the long narrow room, one of the pupils rose in 
her place and held at arm’s length a large 
plaque, upon which was painted a bunch of 
forget-me-nots. 

There was a curtain of coarse jute behind her, 
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against which her Sguee stood relieved, suggest- 
ing—in this atmosphere of suggestion—a Diana 
with a shield. A pleased animation stole 
over young Palmer’s melancholy face as 
Diana turned her eyes calmly to his, and he 
moved slowly down the room to where she 
stood. 

He had been thinking why and how he was 
here, of how hard it was to fight the wolf, and 
endure the drudgery, but suddenly as he started 
down the room he forgot it. Julian Palmer was 
agenius. His ndmother, who brought him 
up and left hing her little fortune, was sure of 
it. 


The district schoolteachers who had con- 
tributed to his education were sure of it ; and, if 
truth must be told, Palmer was pretty sure of it 
himself. After his grandmother’s death, 
when he was nearly twenty-one, he went to 
Rome. 

There he made his little inheritance support 
him for four years. He passed those years in 
hard study—producing, destroying, striving ; 
starving his body often to feed his soul; and 
when they were ended and his money gone, he 
had his art-training, his fine ideals, and his un- 
practical habits, to bring home by way of 
capital. 

Pardon me, Julian, you had one gift more—a 
personal fascination—which counts in the equa- 
tion. Palmer during these years had never 
mistrusted his capital but once. That was on 





the stifling August morning when he stepped 


from the steamer’s plank and went wandering 
along the Liverpool docks in pursuit of break- 
fast. 

He wasa stranger in Liverpool—a stranger, 
for that matter, in his native land. His veivet 
cap and coat and flowing hair might have 
commanded respect in Italy, but only ridicule 
here. 

He had not over three pounds in his pockets, 
and a few squares of canvas, which held his 
colour dreams, under his arm. The scorching 
pavements, the fierce light, the squalor, the 
smells, sickened and disheartened him. He felt 
that he was about to fail. 

A young girl was watering some dusty gera- 
niums up ina balcony. She glanced down at 
the handsome, shabby young fellow who looked 
so tired and ill, and her face filled with pity— 
more because he was so handsome than because 
he was so ill. Palmer caught her eye and 
touched his hat wearily. 

“Can I get some breakfast here, my good 

2. }.”” 
e* was used to flattering looks from women. 
-“ Yes, sir. I will wait upon you. Walk 
in.” 

He turned into the shop below the balcony. 
The flies were buzzing merrily over the blue 
fly-netting which covered the loaves of bread. 
A comfortable matron behind the counter was 
tying u els. 

of Breakfast, please,” said our wayfarer. 

She motioned him on, and at the end of the 
shop, standing between some clean muslins cur- 
tains, he saw his friend from the balcony, 
beckoning. He entered a small room with four 
tables, and a lattice opening at the end, over 
which a vine was growing, took his seat, and 

jicked up a newspaper. 
. The girl spread a little white cloth over the 
painted table, and without any orders brought 
tly a pot of coffee,a plate of bread and 
butter, and a bunch of radishes.’ She could 
divine that her pale, handsome customer had no 
money to pay for luxuries. Whenhe had eaten, 
Palmer sat still, almost studiedly. By-and-bye 
the mother came in from the shop. 

‘Would the gentleman have anything 
more ?” 

He roused from his abstraction. 

“ Pardon, madam; I have just reached my 
native land after years of absence. I have been 
so absorbed all the while in study that I have 
forgotten to retain my place here at home. I 
come back, and remember suddenly that I have 
no friends. It isa little painful. But I shall 
rectify my blunder.” } 
He rose to go, taking out his purse. The girl 
whispered to her mother: 

* Do not charge him anything, he has eaten 
80 little.” 
“Let the account rem d ~ said = woman, 
etically. “ By -bye you require 
png dinner, a a lodging may be to-night, 
which I can furnish you. It is a bad time to get 
work, I am sorry to tell you.” 5 
“I am a painter. I have some pictures to 
sell,” he said, with a faint smile. ‘lam going 
to see some artists and dealers. You must allow 
me to pay for my breakfast.” 
The girl sighed faintly. i : , 
“Ah, he was a gentleman, in spite of his 
shabby clothes. She might haveknownit. He 
would never come back. What a pleasure it 
had been to serve him with his breakfast. 
“ There is a Jew in the next street who deals 
in pictures,” said the mother. “ We had those 
of him—for five shillings, frames and all,” point- 
ing to two chromos representing a man anda 
woman with duplicate double chins and start- 
lingly fresh complexions. , ; 
Julian Palmer smiled again, more wearily 
than ever. The women followed him to the 
door. A few hours later he was standing before 
his picture of the Pontine marshes, in a cool, 
luxurious studio. He had mounted the canvas, 
placed it upon an ease] in a favourable light, 
and was waiting the arrival of one of the 
proprietors to pronounce judgment upon it. 





is work did not disappoint him as it stood 
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there surrounded by works which had earned , 


fame. There was the golden Italianatmosphere, 
some distant ruins white in the sunlight, and 
the stretch of marsh in the shadow, desolate 
and dreary and fascinating. 

Mr. Kranz, the proprietor of the studio, came 


in by-and-bye. At this season, he said, no one | 


was even looking at pictures. The times were 
bad. Nothing sold except by name. Mr. 
Palmer was welcome to leave the picture—which 
had its merits—on exhibition, but as to an 
advance—they never did any business in that 
way. 

ie was turning sway—a portly, prosperous 
man with much business on his hands, anxious 
to get through in time to take an early train to 
his country place, when something in the artist’s 
face arrested him. He was to artists, to 
their straits and their arrogance and their 
desperations, but this one had an unusual look 
to his practised eye. 

« By the way,” he said, witha glance at several 
open letters in his hand, ‘‘tell me something of 
your situation, Mr. Palmer. I have a letter 
here from a friend in a distant city, telling me 
that a suitable person might organise an 
art-class in the place—a sort of school of design 
in a small way. Would that come within your 
range ?” 

“I might even peddle chromos, if it was 
proposed to me,” said the young man, bitterly. 

Like all dreamers, he had reached a waking- 
up time, and resented it. 

* You will understand,” said the proprietor, 
rather stiffly, ‘‘ that the placc I speak of is one 
which there are plenty anxious to fill. Some- 
thing about you, Mr. Palmer, attracts me, and 
yet I hesitate to recommend a person of whom I 
am entirely ignorant.” 

“T see,” said the artist, “it is requisite to 
have friends and character. I have neither,” 
with tragical quiet in his tone. “I need not 
detain you.” 

‘Look here, my good fellow, I am out of 
patience with you, but nevertheless I like you. 
Could you manage this school of design, as my 
correspondent calls it? And will you give me 
your word to reflect no dishonour upon my 
recommendation, in case——” 

Palmer shrugged his shoulders reluctantly. 
His companion was amused by his obstinacy. 

«Then you do not care for the position ?” 

“Pardon. Work means life. Bat—I am not 
particular about living.” 

**Nonsense!’ Mr. Kranz glanced at the 
artist, then again at his work, and then at his 
watch. ‘ Wesball have time to catch the three- 
o’clock train. Mr. Palmer, I wish you to go 
home to dinner with me. This evening we will 
talk over your affairs.” 

And in consequence of this momentary and 
good-natured impulse on the part of Mr. Kranz 
it transpired that during September an art-class, 
organised by Julian Palmer, was opened in the 
town of E——, composed of carpet-weavers and 
mechanics of both sexes, two students from an 
adjoining seminary, and one fine lady. 

It is hardly fair, either, to call Irene Gray a 
find lady, because that means something dainty 
and artificial, which she was not. She was fair, 
like a Diana, standing in her place that winter 
morning, holding out her plaque, with its bunch 
of forget-me-nots. She was tall, slightly round- 
shouldered, but the stoop added, some way, to 
her grace. She hadasmall, well-set head, a 
mass of shining brown hair, a fair skin, and 
penetrating dark blue eyes with black lashes. 
A slight frown contracted her brows as she 
examined her work. Her lips were set impa- 
tiently together. 

At that moment Palmer reached her side. 
With his smiling lips, his arrogant eyes, and 
well-kempt golden air, he was quite another 
being from the weary voyager who strolled into 


the coffee-house that August morning. And | 


Jasper Gray’s only daughter was quite another 
person from the little girl who watered her 
crispest radishes for his breakfast. Yet into 
Irene’s eyes came the shy, tenderlook. Whence 
did Julian Palmer get his power over men and 


women ? And was he fit to wield it ? 





Tt is finished, then, Miss Gray,” he said. 
“ Youhave done very well. Ishall miss you from 
your place. I suppose you will not care to 
continue your lessons ?”’ 

“No. Ihave no further excuse for coming. 
My holiday presents are all prepared now. 
Thanks to you, Mr. Palmer, they are quite 
satisfactory.” 

‘Yes; you have taste for decoration. The 
golden-rod on the satin glove-box, the sea-sketch 
in the shell, the two plaques—all very nice. 
But not art, Miss Gray.’ 

« What do you call art?” she asked, dreamily. 

“Only that which one does because of their 
consuming desire to do it—into which they merge 
hope and fear.” 

**Is art, then, all to you, Mr. Palmer?” She 
looked with the direct pathos peculiar: to her 
eyes right into his, so suddenly that he betrayed 
his soul to her. 

“It ought to be. It was,” he stammered, 

“Tam glad itis not now,” she said, softly; 
“because I don’t believe thatart alone is enough, 
after all.” 

“TItis not, Irene. I have learned that it is 
not,” with reckless intensity. 

She started slightly, seeming not able to 
withdraw her eyesfrom his—perhaps she was 
only not willing. 

“ Are you going ?” he asked. 

Yes, when you have promised to dine with 
us. Father wished me to ask you, and, more- 
over, I am going to ask a favour of you.” 

‘A favour. It is granted before you can ask 
it.” 

“ Then I will ask two.” 

“Two? My life is not rich enough to hold 
two favours for you, Miss Irene.” 

“ You do not know how rich it is—if friend- 
ship can enrich it,” she said, impulsively. 

They looked at each other silently for a 
moment. 

“TI must go now,” she said, softly, beginning 
to gather her belongings. 

« At what hour shall I come?” 

Who could haveimagined such passionate sub- 
mission in Julian Palmer’s eyes; such humility 
in his tone. 

“ We dine, as you know, at five. I shall be 
at home after four.” 

She dropped her eyes, inclined her head 
gravely, she knew that a revelation had come to 
each of them, and went away. 

It was half-past four, and the twentieth of 
December. A grey air with the tang of snow in 
it outside, and dusk within. Irene Gray sat alone 
in the parlour. Her little feet in their bronze 
slippers and the train of her dark silk dress with 
its white lace trimmings lay upon the Turkish 
rug before the fire, and the glow of the red 
coals made the rings on her hands throb and 
sparkle. 

«Am I too early?’ Palmer asked, as he was 
shown in. 

“No,” she said, simply, rising and giving him 
her hand. ‘Don’t you like the dark? It seems 
so full of Christmas mysteries.” 

“Ah, you like mysteries. Do you know, I 
thought you did not.” 

«Why ?” 

«Your eyes are so steady and penetrating. 
You are altogether so candid.” 

She started at that, and looked at him search- 
ingly. 

** Are you curious to know what are the favours 
I am going to ask ?” she said. 

“IT am _ impatient to grant 
because——”’ 

** Why because, Mr. Palmer ?” 

«« Because they may seem to lead the way to 
a favour I wish to beg from you.” 

« From me!” 

“‘What a surprised tone, Irene. But you 
cannot be ignorant of what lies in your power to 
grant. Are you ignorant of what it is in my 
heart to ask ?” 

«Tell me,” in her soft, grave tone. 

** May I?” 

He drew his chair closer tc hers, resting his 
hand lightly across the back, and speaking close 
to her ear: 


them, 





“ Your love, Irene? Am I too bold, too hasty. 
Pardon 2. I cannot wait. Do not imagine 
that I forget the difference in our stations. You 
are rich,and lampoor. But I love you—I love 
you. That is my only excuse. Can you forgive 
me for loving you, my darling ?” 

“It comes so soon,” she said, musingly. 

“Soon? Haven’t we met for three months 
every day? Hasn’t our joint work revealed us 
to one another more in that time than ordinary 
social intercourse ever does? Soon? Why, it 
seems as if I had lived a long, blissful lifetime 
since that late September day when you came 
to me with the bunch of forget-me-nots, and 
asked me if I would teach you to paint them. 
Ah, Irene, you painted yourself and them upon 
my heart in that first interview, before I dreamed 
that you were rich and well born, and every 
way above me. But to you of course the occa- 
sion was commonplace. You merely wanted a 
teacher to help you in preparing some pretty 
knickknacks for the holidays. I can understand 
that I am nothing to you.” 

She stretched her white hand with its glitter- 
ing rings towards him. 

“ Mr. Palmer—you——” 

Her face turned up to his flushed with fire- 
light. His arm, resting upon her chair-back, 
slipped down around her. With his other 
hand he grasped hers stretched towards him, 
and so in the dusky twilight he drew her toward 
him. 

«Yes, I—I love you. And you——” 

“*T love you,” she whispered. 

Mr. Gray’s step was heard in the hall as they 
sat in the silence that followed their confession. 
Palmer cose. ) 

“T shall tell your father at once, Irene.” 

** Ah, my father. It will be so hard for him 
to know,” with a little shudder. 

It was hard—there was no disputing that— 
for Jasper Gray to know that his queenly girl 
had thrown away her heart, as he put it, on a 
beggarly artist. Mr. Gray, it chanced, was the 
correspondent who had suggested to Mr. Kranz 
the feasibility of establishing in E—— a school 
of design, moved thereto by the wants of some 
ambitious carpet weavers among his constituents. 
And here his philanthropy, like a bird of ill- 
omen, had come home to roost. He.used some 
strong words. 

“If Irene’s mother had lived,” he averred, 
“it would not have happened.” 

And again, as often before, he felt himself 
aggrieved and wronged by the early death of 
the mother whom Irene so much resembled. 

«You have forgotten all about the favours 
you were to grant me,” Irene said, archly, later 
in the evening, when Mr. Gray was writing 
letters for the late mail. 

“There can be no question of favours. All 
that I can do for you it is yours to command,” 
said Palmer. 

** Ah, you are so docile! This is the time for 
my suggestion. I have been thinking of some 
plans for Christmas, something to give others 
pleasure. You know out art-class. What can 
be harder than to be so appreciative and 
ambitious as some of them are, and to lead such 
dull, vulgar lives as they have to? To love 
art,”? she went on as Palmer began to smile, 
“and yet to live in stuffy little rooms with 
cabbage boiling and children crying. But you 
understand, I want to help our art-class to a 
pleasant Christmas. Nowhere ismy idea. Let 
us get together and trim the room with ever-’ 
greens, and then meet there and exchange 
Christmas gifts. The gifts, you know, will 
consist of work done in the class. Think how I 
should like one of those clay hands that John 
Fenner modelled—from yours—for a paper rest; 
or one of those beautiful patterns which Marsh 
designs, for my Kensington needle-work. 
There isn’t one of the class but could give me 
something precious. Ah, the memories of that 
art-class are so dear!” 

Palmer pressed her hand. 

* After exchanging the gifts, it is my idea to 
arrange some tableaux. There is the platform 
for a stage, and the jute curtain, and the Apollo, 





and lots of things to make it look scenic. And 
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for this I propose to charge. an admission fee, 
and devote the proceeds to increasing the models 
and all that. Isn’t ita nice plan?” 

** But where-is the favour, Irene ?” 

** Oh, your consent and co-operation.” 

« As if I should not be-happy to help you.” 

“You are so good. Iwas afraid you might 
think it was foolish.”’ 

«There was another favour, I believe? I sus- 
pect you gave me thesugar first; now comes the 
pill.” 

Irene hesitated, and spoke with some reluct- 
ance. 

« There is a girlin whom Iam interested. I 
have been interested in her a good many years. 
She is very handsome and very gifted—and 
rather peculiar. I had her at boarding-school 
with me. In fact we have been like sisters. 
She would live here, but papa. dislikes her—it 
seems so strange that anyone can dislike Helen. 
A year ago an aunt of mine, whose only daughter 
had died, wanted to adopt. Helen, and she went 
there to live. But one of my aunt’s sons. has 
become so infatuated with her that Aunt 
Horton will notkeep her. Poor Helen ! shecares 
nothing for Cousin Albert. It is not herfault. 
But the sequel is; she is homeless. I propose 
to bring her here te E——, and I want you to 
take her under your training for the next three 
months. She is half actress, half poet, half 
artist by nature. See, for my sake, what train- 
ing will do for her—what vocation is possible 
for her.” 

“ Shall I be a proper judge, Irene?” 

“ Yes, I think so,’ Irene replied, slowly. 

Somehow this plan for Helen's advantage, that 
had been for a fortnight in her mind, seemed 
to fill her of a sudden with misgivings. It was 
too late, however, to retract, and having settled 
affairs for others as she had planned, the girl 
felt free to yield to the rapture of her own new 
experience. 

It lacked a few minutes to seven o’clock 
on Christmas Eve when Julian Palmer un- 
locked and entered his class-room and lighted 
the lamps. The long room, heavily hung with 
evergreens, and now blazing with light, was 
transformed. In the centre of the floor stood 
a large round table piled with packages. Each 
of the ten members of the art-class had con- 
tributed some trifle of their work to each other 
member. 

Irene had not made her gifts any more costly 
than the others were to be. Palmer drew from 
his pocket a tiny parcel and deposited it with 
the rest. Howsurprised Irene would be. What 
a pleasure to gratify her. A week previous he 
had received a letter from Mr. Kranz—the 
first one—informing the artist that his picture 
of ‘‘ Marshes near Rome ” had sold for a hundred 
pounds, which he had the pleasure of enclosing 
with no deduction for commission. 

Palmer had held his peace as to his stroke 
of luck, and immediately invested a third of the 
sum in a ring for Irene. The design was a 
cluster of forget-me-nots in sapphires and 
diamonds. This was contained in the little box 
he had drawn from his pocket. He hadanother 
gift for her also—a tile on which a few strokes 
represented the interior of a long narrow room, 
with a curtain atthe extreme end, and.against 
this a tall girlish form holding at arm’s length 
a plaque, on whichin miniature outline could 
be traced some blue forget-me-nots. 

The artist sat there, in the solitude, rant in 
thought. His talent was burning at its best; 
his pictures were selling; his reputation was 
coming. He had won the love of a woman who 
had every quality todesire. He admitted that 
fate was kind. And yet there was no content- 
ment. 

Alone there in the green-hung room, on that 
Christmas Eve, he dreamed of higher achieve- 
ments, more brilliant fame, more satiating bliss. 
Then he hated himeelf for his discontent. He 


tried to be satisfied. But whois ever satisfied | 


by trying ? 

The time was approaching for the arrival of 
his pupils and guests. He struggled to throw 
himself into the spirit of the occasion. How 
much trouble Irene had taken. How noble and 


i 


‘ Children hanging up their stockings. 





good and true she was. Was ever a man so 
blessed as he in the woman he had won ? 

There were footsteps on the stairs shortly, and 
the members of the art-class began to arrive. 
There was. no. stiffness or constraint, for, spite 
of social differences, these people had common 
tastes. and were at.ease together, They waited 
till seven o’clock for Irene, when a hasty note 
was received from her. 


‘** Heven’s train was delayed. She has just 
arrived. I shall require every minute to.prepare 
her for her part in the tableaux. Distribute 
the gifts, keep my precious parcels, safe for me, 
and be sure that the seats are arranged) by 
quarter to eight. IRENE.” 

Palmer was vexed. The “ gift enterprise,” 
as he called it, was rather a bore without Irene. 
These tableaux had absorbed her so that he had 
hardly seen her for two days. He had a twinge 
of jealousy on account of this girl) Helen. He 
did not approve of Irene’s intimacy with a person 
whom her father would not tolerate and whom 
her aunt discarded. 

However, he was master of ceremonies, 
whether or no, and hewas forced into action. 
The parcels were distributed, the seats arranged, 
and at eight o’clock the audience filled the room 
in every part. 

Palmer announced the tableaux: 

“I. Christmas Eve. Two scenes.” 

The curtain rose. It was a nursery scene. 
Very 
pretty and—eommonplace. The andience 
applauded. After some delay, the curtain rose 
again. This time there was a breathless hush, 
a shudder of admiration and surprise at the 
scene. 

There was a painted scene for background 
representing the front of a large, handsome 
house. Inan upper window there were lights, 
and through the half-drawn curtains were seen 
the same white-robed children hanging up their 
stockings. 

Then the stage represented a street swathed 
in cotton batting to produce the effect of snow, 
while bits of white paper slowly falling com- 
pleted the pretty deception. But on the side- 
walk, upon the snow, knelt a figure upon whom 
every eye turned. 

It was a girl dressed in a soiled, tawdry even- 
ing dress, shrouded in her long blak hair, in 
which were tangled some faded flowers. Her 
neck and arms, more beautiful than marble, 
were bare. Her face was upturned to the 
lighted window, her hands raised in supplica- 
tion. Andasshe knelt there, the snow, light; 
silent, pitiless, drifted down and down upon 
her. 

There was a tumult of admiration as the cur- 
tain fell, and Palmer hastened behind the 
scenes to congratulate Irene. She was so busy 
in rearranging Helen’s hair for another scene 
that she could scarcely speak to him, except to 
ask him, exultingly: 

** Didn’t she look beautiful ?” 

«She did indeed,” Palmer answered. 

He thought in truth he had never looked upon 
a more beautiful being.” 

«‘ Helen dear, this is Mr. Palmer, whom you 
have heard so much about.” 

Helen raised her brilliant black eyes slowly. 

«You have stolen my Irene from me,” she 
said, pettishly. “ Howare you going to make 
me amends ?” 


“Time will tell, Miss Helen,” replied Julian, | 


carelessly. 

The girl’s voluptuous, imperious beauty 
attracted and repelled him at once. He hurried 
back to the hall. 


«* What ails you ?” asked Irene, a little later, | 


when her lover came behind the scenes a second 
time to apologise for a blunder he had made in 
announcing the wrong tableau. 7 

*‘Trene, [am beside myself. I have an un- 
controllable inspiration. I must begin a picture 
ab once.” . 

« Ah,” laughed the girl, “you want to: paint 
Helen. I knew how it would be.” ° +! 4 

« Yes, I want to paint her, just a$ you posed 
her. A street scene—the lighteti windows, the 
fallen snow, and this girl kneeling——~” 


“ Very well; Mr. Artist, you shall begin to- 
morrow, before your inspiration fades.” 

“ Trene, forgive me, but I must begin to-nicht. 
For the first time in my life I have a desire 
for figure painting. Ihave’ never put my best 
work in anything but landseapes, you know. 
You'll not mind; Irene? I will get Marsh to 
take my place and announce tlie tableaux, and 
you will let me.off to my work while the spirit 
moves ?” 

A troubled, wistful look came into Irene’s eyes. 

* You cannot ‘have Helen to-night.” 

“Certainly not. I shall not need her for a 
day ortwo. I shall require but two or three 
sittings, any way.” 

“ That’s what it is to have an artist lover,” 
Irene said to Helen; after Julian had gone. 

«“ Yés; itis to play second fiddle. I wouldn’t 
believe ina man’s Idve who looked at another 
woman as your lover looked at me.” 

“But Ido believe in him, you see, dear. I 
trust him utterly,” Irene answered, in her sweet, 
serious way. “ Hasn’t he a noble face and honest 
eyes P” 

“ Yes, he is handsome, Helen said, shortly. 

Why should Irene have al) the ‘good gifts of 
life, and she so few ? she wondered, bitterly. 

“ She has set her heart upon this man,” she 
reflected. ‘‘If he should play her false and 
make her suffer, then our lots would be more 
equal.” 

‘Poor Helen, from her childhood up she had 
never lost sight of her jealousy of Irene Gray- 
For the first time there came to hera hint of 
the possibility of dragging Irene to her own 
level of suspicion and discontent. 

She went on and played her evening’s part, 
but she did not forget the absorbed, rapturous 
look with which, Palmer had devoured her face 
and form. All that Christmas day Palmer was 
locked in his'studio. That was his intense way 
of working. 

He had forgotten to give Irene her picture of 
her ring. She thought he had neglected to 
provide ever so simple a gift, and it hurt her, 
especially when no word of appreciation came 
for the beautiful slippers and smoking-cap she 
sent him on Christmas morning. On the 
afternoon of the third day she had a note from 
hin. 

« Please send Helen to my studio for an bour,”’ 
was its contents. 

“Come, Helen, we will go to Mr: Paimer’s 
studio,” she said. 

He had not said for herto bring Helen, but to 
send her. Irene’s face was graver than common 
as she greeted her lover. 

“ Will it disturb you if I come in, Julian ?” 

«Oh, I daresay not,” he answered, absently. 

That was all he had to say to herafterseclud- 
ing himself for three.days. 

** You want Helen to kneel ?” 

“Yes, Iam ready to sketch in her figure. I 
think I’) not stay. I’m afraid it will hinder 
you.” 
me Forgive me, dear Irene,” said the artist, 
suddenly. . ‘* You'see how absorbed Iam in my 
work. ‘This is always the way when the spell is 
upon me,” 

He did not ask her to remain. Before she 
was fairly out.of the door he was posturing his 
model. What«a, wonderful model she was—the 
repose of marble without a trace of rigidity. He 
worked on almost breathlessly. No one who had 
| not seen h mat work could dream of the fire and 





| fascination of his, beauty. 

“ Please lift your eyes to that point,’ he in- 
dicated, speaking for the first time. Then rous- 
ing himself he found taat it was growing dusky. 

| «* Are you tired ?” he asked. 

“Not of looking at you,’ said tke girl, 

abruptly. 
«“T meant of posturing.” 
“ Yes, Lam tired of that. I am foolish to do 
it for you.” 

“‘T hope you will not refuse to sit for me a 
few times more.” 

“TI can’t tell how Imay feel towards you.” 

| «Bat you have no reason to feel unkindly.” 
He had a favovr to gain, and he approached 
, her with a scrt of reverence. 
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«* What would you do for me?” she inquired, 
eurtly. 

“ Anything you will ask of me.” 

“« Very well. Come home with me this even- 
ing, and try to amuse me as long'as I havebeen 
sitting for you.” 

«That is no hardship. In fact,I should grasp 
your expression better if I was more accustomed 
to your face.” 

“But Irene, she will expect you to pass the 
evening with her.” 

«Twill explain it.” 

“Tam not willing you should say Tasked you 
to come with me. She would not like it.” 

Palmer hesitated. Surely whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad. 

“Very well,” he responded. “I will put it 
upon the grounds of my work: The need of 
studying. your features.” f 

Helen was wrapping herself in Irene’s India 
shawl. She might have been Cleopatra, with 
her oval face, her brilliant oriental eyes, her 
thin, wide nostrils and full red lips. She put her 
warm hand into Palmer’s, which was cold with 
excitement and exhaustion. 

“Come,” she said. And he went. 

On New Year’s morning, once more in his 
sober senses, for his work had passed the con- 
ceptive stage and was secure, he went humbly 
to Irene. He meant to have a thorough 
explanation, take her to his studio to see his 
picture, and re-enter upon his happy betrothal 
relation. 

But Irene was some way not an easy person 
to whom to explain things. She met him with 
her sweet gravity, which rippled, for all its 
sweetness, over rocks of pride: She made no 
reproaches, expressed no surprise, and was so 
severely conventional that she baffled him. After 
a while she said, quite casually : 

“No, I think I will not look at the picture till 
it is finished. While Iam in London you can 
devote yourself to it without interruption, at 
least until your art-class begins again. And 
when I get home, it will be done.” 

“London! I did not know you were going to 
London, Irene.” 

“T always go with father'to spend January. 
We start to-morrow.” 

The parlours were filled that evening with 
callers who came to say good-bye; for although 
Julian Palmer did not know that Mr. Gray and 
his daughter left for London on the morrow, he 
was about the only person in E—— ignorant of 
the fact. 

Irene was engrossed with the duties of hostess, 
and Palmer chaied inwardly at her neglect of 
himself. 

“ She thinks she has taken a poor devil of an 
artist, and can treat him as cavalierly as she 
will,” was his reflection. 

He left early. On his way home he had to pass 
Helen’s boarding-place. She was standing in 
the doorway. 

“Come in a moment, I want to hear about the 
festivities at the great house.” 

“Why weren’t you there ?” asked Palmer. 

“ Mr. Gray disapproves of me. Would you like 
to know why ?”” 

“It would be rather interesting to know on 
what grounds anyone could disapprove of you.” 

“ He thinks—it sounds absurd—that I set my 
cap for him.” 

eh 

Palmer experienced a kind of disgust. 

Yes, it is quite a story. And—I don’t mind 
telling you that it is true.” 

2 Why do you tell me? TI had rather you did 
not. 

“T first thought I would take that way of 
getting even with Irene, by marrying “her 
father. But nowI think I shall take another 
way.” 

“T should think Mr. Gray was an unsuitable 
husband fora girl of your age.” 

‘Well, I don't know, an old man’s darling is 
better than a young man’s slave. I shocked him 
by showing my hand too soon. He forbade Irene 

*to bring me-to-his house. All the same he thinks 
ofme. Sone day he will come back and stie for 
me, if I wait.” 


** Why do you tell me these things, Helen ?” 

**Go home,” she said, pushing him towards 
the door, ‘‘ and guess why.” 

Palmer obeyed her. He could not drive the 
thought’ of ner from his head. He sat, late into 
the New Year night, imagining her in different 
scenes. His fancy gloated over splendid 
colouring, her magnificent outlines. He felt the 
glamour of her brilliant eyes. Suddenly he 
started. A cold perspiration broke from his 
pores. 

«Am I falling in love with her?” he cried 
out to himself; and he could not answer the 
question. 

Irene’s letters from London were just like 
her sweet, serious self, There was no sting in 
their coolness, but cool they were, nevertheless, 
and Palmer, absorbed in his work, answered them 
indifferently. 

All the same, he was wretched. He felt 
that he had forfeited Irene; that she sooner or 
later would break the engagement, and he appre- 
ciated and loved her as he had not begun to do 
before. 

When the last touch was put to his canvas 
and his picture was done, he fell ill with brain 
fever. He was delirious for several days, dur- 
ing which time he knew that Helen moved about 
his room and took care of his wants. He saw 
her indistinctly as through a veil, statuesque 
and resplendent ina trailing purple gown, drop- 
ping his medicines, stirring his gruels. Would 
Irene have done this? When he came weakly 
back to consciousness Helen sat dumb, unbetray- 
ing, in his sight. 

“You have done everything forme. I have 
known it,” he said, weakly. 

“Yes, I have done for you what no other 
woman would. And for what ?” 

“Tam grateful, Helen.” 

“Gratitude! Iscornit. IfI was as rich as 
Irene Gray, you would feel something more than 
gratitude.” 

“T have no right to feel more than grati- 
tude,” he said, humbly. 

«You will have the right to feel as you please 
soon.” 

«© What do you mean ?” 

“Tt is said that Irene has a favoured lover 
in London. ‘Trust me, you will be asked to 
release her. I don’t think it would kill you do 
do so.” 

Palmer was silent. Ah, Irene was cold and 
scrupulous, it was.true. If he could have seen 
the faint compression of the proud lips harder 
day by day, the weary shadows deepening under 
the sweet eyes, the languor, the heart-sickness 
of Irene’s face, he would have judged her 
differently. Helen was getting her hat and 
shawl. 

«‘ Now that you areconsciousand convalescent 
I cannot stay,” she said. 

“Oh, stay, Helen; it is so dreary to lie here 
alone.” 

«That is like your sex. You will accept all 
my devotion, and then fling me aside like a 
worn-out glove.” 

* Helen, you wrong me.” 

« Well, what would you do ?” 

Things grew dark and giddy before Julian’s 
eyes. It was sodreadful to lose her presence. 
« Heaven help me!” he gasped. ‘I will love 
you only too well.” ' 

«Love me.” She came to the bedside and 
leaned over and kissed him. “ You speak 
falsely !’” she said, passionately.’ “ It is I who 
love you. You do not care for me.” 

He caught her hands and held them hard for 
all his weakness. 

«TI do,” he said. 


* % % * * 


A week elapsed. No letters from London. 
No word of sympathy except. from Helen. 
Palmer was on his feet at last, weak, shattered 
from the strain of his work and the rack of his 
feelings. His destiny was settled. He was 
going to marry Helen, to lose himself for ever 
from this happy, hopeful lot which had opened 
before him ; he was going; he said to himself, 








to Satan. And what matter? Helen, with 
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her baneful beauty and cruel will, was domi- 
nating his life. ‘It was she who had decided their 
course. 

The night came for the decisive step. They 
were to meet at the station for the midnight 
express. On reaching London they were to be 
married, and take passage at once for America. 
Up to the last Palmer had made no preparations 
for departure. Excepting his new picture and 
his valise,-he had no luggage; but from a sort 
of habit—the habit of a wanderer—he was pass- 
ing during the last moments through his room, 
opening boxes and drawers. 

Suddenly he paused. A faint perfume greeted 
his senses; from between the leaves of a note- 
book fell a bunch of faded forget-me-nots. 
It was like the crisis ofa disease—the tearing 
away of a mask. His true love came back and 
clothed him, and Helen, the woman to whom he 
ve about allying himself for life—he loathed 

er. 

He stood holding the forget-me-nots—those 
-that Irene had brought-in her-hand in that first 
interview. The clock struck. The hour was 
come. Palmer, folded the flowers in a@ bit of 
tissue paper, and laid them against his heart ; 
then, knowing nothing of-what he would say or 
how explain, he went to bid Helen good-bye for 
ever. 

She was walking the platform when he reached 
the station, leaning on a gentleman’s arm. 
Palmer approached, perceiving with surprise 
that her escort was Jasper Gray. Helen turned 
defiantly with a brilliant smile upon him. 

“ Let me introduce you to my husband, Julian. 

Mr. Gray and I were married at eight this even- 
ing, and are going direct to London. 
Palmer stammered something. His first 
thought was, would she tell? His. second, 
there is one to whom I, at any rate, should tell 
all. I do notdream of forgiveness, but she must 
know. 


* * * * * 


Two years later, in his studio, Palmer had 
arranged a little reception for his friends and 
patrons, and an exhibition of his two-years’ 
work. He had sent a card of invitation to Irene 
Gray—his first venture of communication since 
the interview in which he had told her all his 
falsity and meanness and delirium. 

And that evening she came. Her beauty had 
grown a trifle colder and prouder, that was alk 
the change. She worea black velvet costume, 
and at her throat a bunch of forget-me-nots. 
Palmer was greatly changed. His arrogant 
beauty and fine colouring were gone; sad-eyed, 
anxious, spiritual, he was more the ideal artist 
than ever before. 

« Your works praise you, Julian.” 

It was Irene speaking in her tender, quiet 
tone. 

« That is all the reward I ask-—your approba- 
tion. If I dared, I might say your forgiveness, 
but I dare not.” 

“«‘ Forgiveness is of the Lord and conscience,” 
she said. 

“The forgiveness I want is from the womam 
I wronged so horribly and all the while loyed so 
devotedly,” he returned. 

“She forgives you, Julian,’ said Irene, 
sadly. 
“Not with the forgiveness which permits: 
hope. It isa dead and buried forgiveness you 
grant me, Irene.” 

She unfastened the forget-me-nots at her 
throat, put them into Palmer’s thin hand, and 
glided gently away. Palmer’s brain reeled. 
He watehed her going. Suddenly he started 
in pursuit. 

“ You, cannot leave me so,” detaining her at 
the door, grasping her gloved hand. And she 
suffered him to detain her. W.., HZ. PB: 





A NEW company has been started in Paris to 
supply better cabs. ‘The vehicles are painted 
with tricolour borders, and the rugs of the 





drivers are the same. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Viota.—1. See answer to ‘Weary Henrietta,’’ in our 
Reaver dated May 1. 2. Glycerine, diluted with rose- 
water, will whiten and soften the skin. 

A Lovine Sistrr.—1. The stepfather is in the same 
—- as the father of the boy, therefore it is incum- 

nt on him to contribute to the su = of the boy till 
he is of age. 2. Although separa’ y mutual consent, 
the wife does not forfeit her legal claims on the property 
of the deceased husband. 3. We believe the wife can 
leave by will to any person property acquired by her own 
industry subsequent to the separation. 

E1gutTeen YEARS’ READER.— ly to the a of 
one of the shipping Sree Their names and offices 
are in the “ London Directo: 

Ayniz M.—1. We do ion believe in the “learned 
astrologer,” or any such rubbish. 2. To sleep soundly 
for ten hours every night is not a sign of health 
eight hours is ample. 3. A vertical indented line bebeees 
the eyebrows is brought about by a habit of contracting 
when in deep thought. 4. No doubt the right man will 
appear presently. 

J. C.—To promo the po ent of the hair, see answer 
to “E. G. F.”’ in No. 

aowpectis. “by “eect vy We do not think = — 
of the crown piece would exceed five shillin 
black specks on the face are living insects, an: can ‘oa a 
tracted by pressing the orifice of a small key over them. 

Amy No. 2 & 3.—Yes, consult the solicitor who advised 
you in the first instance. 

Macsetu.—If you consider you have the requisite 
shou ualifications to adopt the stage as a profession you 

ould “interview ”’ one of the theatrical managers or 

mts, who will guage your talent. There are hundreds 

young men who, thinking they had professional ability, 
have tried the stage, and regret that they ever turned 
their attention to it. 

8S. G. S.—For cleansing the teeth see valuable and 
simple receipt “ Dentifrice,”’ under heading ‘“‘ Household 
Treasures,” in No. 878. See also article “‘ How to Keep 
Teeth Clean and Healthful,”’ in No. 880. 

Pustico.—Do not believe it. A man without money is 
certainly ne oor, but a man with nothing but money is still 
poorer. orldly gifts cannot bear up the spirits from 
fainting and sighing when tri and troubles ceme any 
more than headache can be cured by a golden crown, or 
toothache by a chain of pearls. E riches are full 
of real poverty. 

P. W. B.—The legal control of a father over his son 
ends when the latter comes of age, a. ~! when he has 
attained his twenty-first year. After that he has no 
popen to interfere with the. actions of his children, they 

ing henceforth responsible to society for their doings. 

CaTuEriIne.—Accustom your children to a strict atten- 
tion to truth, even in the most minute jculars. If a 
thing happened at one window, and in describing it they 
say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, but 
instautly check them, for you do not know where devia- 
tion from truth will end. 

AxicE M.—Wait until the gentleman is formally intro- 
duced to you. If he is really impressed he will soon = 
cure admission into your circle of acquaintances. 
out of his way for a little while. Do not let him thin 
you are fishing for a husband. Remember, men are very 
suspicious. 

A.rRED K.—In ancient geography the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia were called Dacia, and the 
Turkish empire in Europe Thrace and Macedon, so that 
the followers of Mahomet are treading on classic ground. 
Like their brethren, the Mongols in India and Chi 
they are invaders; and as we know what is the fate o! 
all races that refuse to amalgamate with the people 
among whom they scttle, there will be nothing extra- 
ordivary in the expulsion ‘of the Turks from Europe. 

Susan.—It is difficult for us, who know nothing of 
the peculiarities of your situation, or of your husband’s 
education, tastes, and disposition, toadvise you in such a 
matter. Try and manage to make home the most plea- 
sant place in the world to him, and then perhaps he will 
come to it more eagerly than to any other place. 





Epitx and Aust, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two gentiemen with a view to matrimony. 

ith is nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music: Austin is nineteen, fond of 
home, brown hair, blue eyes. 

Constance, seventeen, dark, loving, would like to corre 
spond witn a gentleman between twenty and twenty-five, 
fair, medium hei¢ht. 

Jxsstz, eighteen, brown hair, grey ~ aye woula like to 
correspond with a young gentleman of loving disposi- 
tion. 

Dora and Anntz, two friends, would liketo correspond 
with two gentlemen. Dora is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and children. Annie is eighteen, fond of music 
and dancing. 

MOLLY, twenty-one, medium height, domesticated, 
dark, would like to correspond with a gentleman with a 
view to matrimony. 

Ametia C,, medinm height, dark, ae like to corre- 
spond with ‘a seamen in the Royal Ni avy. Respondent 
must be about twenty-seven. 

Pawsr and Mar, two friends, wish to corresvond with 
two gentlemen. Pansy is twenty-two, dark hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children. May is twenty-three, 
medium height, of a loving disposition, fair, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of home. Respondents must be 
about twen*; +y-four, loving, fair. 

Aticg and Ciara, two friends, would like to correspond 
wich two young men. Alice is twenty-five, biue eyes, 
tall, fair, loving. Clara is twenty-four, medium height, 
tond of home and children, brown hair, hazel eyes. 


I ABIDE BY THY DECISION. 


I abide by thy decision, 
Be it for the best or worst ; 
Such a soul could never lightl: 
Banish one to woes acc’ § 
There must be some settled reason 
For thy ecree, 
Unto which thoudst proved inconsistent, 
Though it make a wreck of me. 


Yes, I feel, without the knowing, 
That this principle is true, 
Pure and sac as an angel’s, 
For it emanates from you. 
So I'll trust thy cool discretion 
Rather than my ion’s zeal, 
And to all thy will and orders 
I subscribe, and kiss the seal. 


Still, all human judgment’s erring, 
And the best eet course 
Often leads one far from justice 
Into realms that breed remorse. 
Many years of peace and pleasure 
Oft result from freaks of folly, 
While the sternest creeds engender 
Everlasting melancholy. 


Let the limpid floods of passion 
Melt thy reason’s flows of ice, 

That our ships of life sail gently 
Onward after sacrifice. 

Let the ae yg tears of sorrow 
Be as m the earth, 

Calling back t e buried flowers, 
Giving all a newer birth. 


I'll abide by thy decision 
If thou still canst deem it best; 
Such a soul could never lightly 
Rob of love so fond a breast 
There was sure some settled reason 
For the dread decree you gave, 
Still I feel it’s in thy er 
Yet to love me and to save. W. D. 


A. &., H. F., and H. J., three friends, wonld like to 
correspond with three young men. A. S. is twenty, tall, 
fair. H. F.istwenty-three. H.J.isnineteen. Respon- 
dents must be about twenty-seven, good-looking. 

Lovuir and Anita, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two tall, dark gentlemen. Louie is eighteen, 
hazel eyes, good-lookirg. Anita is seventeen, medium 
height, fair. 

C. C. and B. E. would like to correspond with two young 
gentlemen. C. C. is nineteen, of a loving disposition, fair, 
domesticated., Rose is twenty, fair, fond of music and 
dancing. 

Newty and Epitx, two friends. would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Nelly is eighteen, fair, 
good-looking, tall. Edith is seventeen, medium height, 
fond of music. Respondents must be "tall, dark, good- 
looking. 

Low Dret and Exrrctine Fut, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Low Diet is twenty-two; tall, fair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home. Expecting Full is twenty-three, dark, 
fond of dancing. 

Tis Hat, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
dark, curly hair, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
children. 

Amr and Brrrua, two friends, would liketo correspond 
with two gentlemen. Amy is nineteen, good-looking, 
fond of home and children, dark hair and eyes. Bertha 
is seventeen, loving, light nair, dark eyes, good-looking, 
fond of music and children. 

Letra and Ivy, two friends, would like to co nd 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
is twenty, medium height, dark, good-looking. Ivy is 
eighteen, tall, dark hair and ey eyes, 





Potty, twenty, dark, would like to correspond with 
a tradesman about twenty-four. 

Jraxwyir and Becca, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Jeannie is twenty-five, medium height, domestica 
dark, fond of music, Becca is twenty, good-looking, tall, 
fair, thoroughly domesticated. Respondents must be 
good-looking, fond of home. 

Ronerr M., nineteen, would iike to corresvond with 

young lady abont the same age, fair, light hair, medium 
height’ fond of home. 

Erug. and Dotty, two friends, wish +o corresvond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Ethel 
is twenty-two, light brown hair, dark blue eyes, fair, 
fond of nome, of a loving ood Dolly is twenty- 
Shean. tall, dark, black hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 

c. 

Mater, twenty-one. auburn hair, fair, medium height, 
good-looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would ike 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mons. 

M. D. and D. i ~~ pes ig wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with iew to matrimony. M. D. is 
souskntben dark, fond of da dancing. D. L. is twenty-one, 
fond of home. 

A. J. C.. eighteen, good-looking, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about the same 
age. 

Lorise and Aticr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Lonise is twenty-two, dark, pe of dancing. Alice is 
twenty, good-tempered, fair, and fond of music and 
dancing. 


Pur us, twenty, hazel eyes, loving,‘medium height, 
fond of home, wouid like tocorrespond with a tleman 
about twenty-one, of a one disposition, kK, tall, 
fond of music, good-looki 

Emma, Macere, and Auman, three friends, wouldlike to 
corresvond with three young men. Emma is twenty, 
medium height, brown hair, dark eyes. fond of home. 
Maggie is twenty-two, iight hair, biue eyes. Annie is 
twenty-two, tall, dark hair, grey eyes, good-tempered. 
Respondents must be steady. 

Mar, Li, and Karr, three friends, — like to corre- 
spond with three seamen in the Royal N avy. May is 
fair, fond of dancing. Lily is twenty, medium heignt, 
thoroughly domesticated. Kate is fond of home, dark, 
curly hair, grey eyes. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 


Carmen by—Lonely, twenty-six, tall, fair, fond of nome 
and music. 

G. B. by—Alice Maud V., nineteen, of a loving dispo- 
sition, blue eyes. 

CHaritiz by—Emmie, twenty, medium height, good- 
looking, fair. 

Harer by—Annie, nineteen, tall, fair, fond of music 
and dancing. 

W. M. by—Bessie, twenty, fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 

Grace by—Respondent. 

CuaynkEL Grorce by—E, B., aineteen, medium height, 
fair, fond of music, of a joving disposition. 

Samvet Groree by—Maud, sixteen, tall, good-looking, 
fair, fond of music and dancing. 

E. G. A. by—Annie, twenty, medium height, fair, dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disvosition, fond of 
home and children. 

Pgr or tHe Mess by—Annie, tall, fair, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition. 

Litr by—B. H., twenty-one, dark hair, fond of home 
and music. 

W. D. by—Robert, eighteen, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Litr by—Husgh, nineteen, tall, dark. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tax 
Lowpos ReapgExz are in print, and maybe had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for ca Eight- 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightpence each 

Tur Loxpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weexiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and ‘Eightoence. 


Lirs and Fasuros, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIII. of Taz Lospow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 64. 

Aiso the TrTLz and inpex to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 210 (May) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Zigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters o 
the Editor of Txz Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+i¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snould 
retain copies. 
London : Pubiished for tne Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A. Suitz & Co. 

















